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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 13, 14, & 15, 1882. 
Madame ALBANI, | Mr EDWARD LLOYD. 
Miss MARIAN FENNA and Mr ©. W. FREDERICKS and 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. | Mr FRANK BOYLE. 
Madame PATEY and Mr F. KING and 
Miss HILDA WILSON. | Mr SANTLEY. 
Conductor—Mr LANGDON OCOLBORNE. 
A FULL CHORAL SERVICE DAILY. 
OATHEDRAL. 

TUESDAY, at 1.15.—MENDELSSOHN’s “ ELIJAH.” 

WEDNESDAY, at 11.30.—HANDEL’s ‘‘JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Beethoven's 
Symphony, No. 4; Goetz’s 137th Psalm; and Bach's Magnificat in D major. 

WED)ESDAY EVENING, at 8.—MENDELSSOHN’s “ST PAUL.” 

TuuRspAY, at 11.30.—Dr Garrert’s ‘‘SHUNAMMITE,” Beethoven’s Mass 
in OC, and Molique’s Abraham (Selection). 

Fripay, at 11.30.—HANDEL’s ‘‘ MESSIAH.” 

CONCERTS at SHIRE HALL, on Sept. 12 and 14, at 8 p.m. Overtures:— 
Egmont (Beethoven), Les Deux Journées (Oherubini), Zauberflote (Mozart), 
Oberon (Weber), Ode to the Passions (Mrs Meadows- White). 

CHAMBER CONCERT ON FRIDAY EVENING. 

Special Trains and booking facilities on all the Hereford Railways. 

Programmes, &¢c., at Jakeman & Carvers, Hereford. 


| ee ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon, the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 18th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 16th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 16th, at Eleven o'clock, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures, 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon, 8ec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


| OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—HINTS ON PRO- 

NUNCIATION, with Proposals for a Self-supporting Academy—Letters 
from the Prime Minister, Gounod, Benedict, &c. By EORGINA WELDON, 
3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, One Shilling. 

THE TWO PATHS: An Essay on the Voice, CHARLES LuNN. One Shilling. 

GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. English Edition by @eorGINA WELDON. Com- 
plete in 2 vols,, 10s.6d, (French Edition in the Press.) 

All the Music 8ung and Composed by Mrs WELDON.—MuUSIC AND ART 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Oxford Street. 
R ANDREWS’ ATHENAUM MUSICALE VOCAL, 

¢ containing Twelve Songs (Sacred aid Secular) composed by Kiicken, 
Elizabeth Sidley, Edward Hoffman, Béhner, Stradella, Methfesseli, &e., &c. 
Ready for delivery to Subscribers, 5s., July 10th. Names now being received by 
R, ANDREWS, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 


i IDNIGHT CHIMES. Song. Words by Marta X. Hayes, 
4 Music by MICHAEL BERGSON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
LA POMPA DI FESTA, 
Quatre Mains. Par IGNAcCE GIBSONE. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
a3 : : 7 “HER VOICE.” 
H*® VOICE.” Icnace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme ENnRIQUEzZ, is published 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, egent Street, W. ne F 














Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Price 4s. London: Duncan 





NEW MOTET FOR FESTIVALS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
As sung in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street. 
Composed by CHARLES J. HARGITT (Director of the Choir). 


TOTA PULCHRA ES MARIA! 


For Eight Voices (8.8.A.A.T.T.B.B.), without Accompaniment, or with 
Organ ad lib. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The same Motet adapted for more general use in smaller Choirs, arranged for 
Four Voices (8.A.T.B.), with Organ or Piano Accompaniment. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
London: Burns & OaTEs, Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, W. 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 

Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas, 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VioLins and VIOLONCELLOs for SoLorsTs, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only ——— recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 128, 














RGANIST AND CHOIR LEADER required in a large 
Nonconformist Chapel. Good Salary given to a first-class man. Apply, 
stating terms and enclosing testimonials, to W. GrirFin, 57, Broad Street, 


Bristol. 
FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s, 
London: DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“«*Pantaisie Marziale’ is the title of Miss Lillie Albrecht’s latest addition to 
her already numerous list of Morceaux de Salon for the pianoforte. This young 
lady writes for her instrument almost as well as she performs upon it, and her 
compositions are invariably characterised by elegance and brillianey. The 
present piece is no exception to the rule, but manifests in some respects an 
advancement in mastery of deviee and effect that justifies us in encouraging 
Miss Albrecht to persevere funtil she can undertake even more weighty tasks. 
The ‘ Fantaisie Marziale’ comes well within the reach of the ordinary player.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“There is an ample supply of dash and spirit in Lillie Albrecht’s ‘Fantaisie 
Marziale.’"”— Graphic. 

“Next I would call attention to the brilliant and effective pianoforte piece 
recently published by the popular young pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, a ‘ Fan- 
taisie Marziale,’ a work that will be found acceptable by all who wish to possess 
facile and bright pieces. It is my duty no less than my pleasure to encourage 
ladies in all their artistic efforts.” —Lady's /ictorial, 

‘‘Miss Albrecht is not only a pianist of remarkable power and ability, but 
a composer of very elegant music for her ‘instrument de prédilection,’ This 
spirited ‘ Martial Fantasia,’ in G@ major, boldly asserts its title, and is indeed a 
stirring effusion, that might be made effective, in score, for a military band. 
The piece is no child’s play, but will require study, The staccato octave 
passages alone supply work for fire-eating players."—‘‘JJusical Standard, 
May, 1882. 








“ ANGELS’ FOOD.” — z 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (published in Two Keys), 
“ ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by RrrA), is published, price 4s., by DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
above Song is also published, price 1s. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axv SAXOPHONES, 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Dept for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI's (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
~— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ITALIAN AND ENGLISH SONGS, &c., 


G. MURATORI. 


PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA ... ... Poetry by F. Rizexr.u1 
TUTTE E TORMENTO ~ se se See ae me METASTASIO 
IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI. Canzonetta ... ve - V. MEINI 
OH DEI, CHE DOLOE INCANTO (Terzetto, per sopr., 
contr.,e ten.) ... nih ans .- aS ate = 
AMELIA. Oanzone popolare (Italian and English words), 
L'AMANTE. Valser, per voce di mezzo-soprano (Italian 
and English words), 
AT NIGHT.., oo. ies ies ae ee ee ss T. Moore 
TEER MORNE THAR 2... oy ces, ase, wavs . T. MOORE 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“From G. Muratori come three songs, for which he has composed the music. 
‘At Night,’ poetry by Thomas Moore, of medium compass; ‘ Amelia,’ a canzone 
popolare, for which he has also written the words; and ‘ L'Amante,’ a vocal 
waltz for mezzo-soprano. The English version of the two latter songs is by 
Maria X. Hayes. Under the title of ‘The Lover's Waltz,’ G. Muratori has 
arranged the last-named song as a pianoforte solo.” —Gruphic. 











Re METASTASIO 








NEW SONGS BY H. C. HILLER. 


“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song ... bie wo 
“THY DEAR NAME” (Tenor or Soprano), Mr ABERCROMBIE'S new Song 4s. 
** SWEETEST 8LU MBER” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH'S new Song 4s. 


“THE QUEEN’S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr HorscROF?’s new Song... 4s. 
“THE BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRY’S new Bong... 4s. 
*“DOLLY’S WOOERS ” (Soprano), sung by Miss MAUDE CAMERON “o 648, 
*JOB’S WEDDING DAY” ... a oe a = = eas on 
‘“NOTHING BUT A DREAM,” sung by Mr GeorGE Cox... vee | 
“THE CHEERY MARINERS” mn ae ~ sr hs sles ove cM, 
“ WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY,” Vocal Gavotte... 53 oo 48, 
“BIGH NO MORE, LADIES,” Vocal Gavotte... sas be ae ~ 
“A WANDERER FAR,” sung by Mr WALTER CLIFFORD _ ... ae vac 
‘* LOGIC,” sung by Miss BERRIE STEPHENS snl ais sek es on 
“DAN CUPID,” sung by Miss MADELINE Harpy ou a see wee 
‘WHEN THE 8TORMY WINDS DO BLOW ” ... ssi a wa ave) aes 
“LORD OF HIMSELF THO’ NOT OF LANDS” ie one oe acs 
“THE OLD FAMILIAR TREE” _,,., Re. ie ae pes ae sos 
“THE HOMES OF ENGLAND”... eee sibs es roe a — 
ah LL” LA gee eae re oe etm: 
‘‘ HEARTS,” sung by Miss JEANIE Rosse ... ae ie — ee ee 
“A LOCK OF HAIR” .., ae ae a aa ‘ oe ie os Es 
“LOVE AND BARTER” |. ji ae ee 


Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ Harry Croft Hiller is both poet and musician, as shown by five songs, for 
which he has supplied both words and music, Prettiest of the group isa 
serenade for a tenor, ‘ Sweetest slumber now await thee,’ which, if sung well, 
will make a great and favourable impression during the coming out-door season. 
‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the Haven’ are tender and touching songs, also for 
tenor voices; the latter is the better and more original of the two. More 
dashing and spirited are ‘The Border Raider,’ for a bass voice, and ‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling,’ for a baritone.”— Graphic. ‘ 

“Three songs by Harry Croft Hiller deserve praise, inasmuch as the com- 
poser has been successful in writing his own words rather prettily. We like best 
the serenade, ‘ Sweetest slumber now await thee.’”"—Sunday Times, 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


—_ New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. : 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HaMMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

pD* STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Hatron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


THE STUDENTS DREAM. 


PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN, 
Composed by 


G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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GERMAN OPERA. 
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The London season, now terminating, has been remarkable for the 
abundance of German music, that, for the time, never failed to enter- 
tain amateurs, to occupy the pens of critics, to cause bickerings 
between partizans and opponents, and in the end to bring heavy 
pecuniary losses upon all concerned in its production. But what- 
ever misfortune may have befallen speculators and persons employed, 
it is certain that some portions of the public have se gratified and 
benefited by the manifold opportunities afforded them of making 
further acquaintance with Wagner’s operas. Two of our largest 
theatres, Her Majesty’s and Drury Lane, were set apart for the 
production of the Master's ‘‘music-dramas,” while little else than 
German music has found place in concert programmes ; so that Lon- 
don, as far as music is concerned, has been for the last few weeks 
more rabidly Teutonic than any Continental city. It would need a 
musical Solomon to settle the disputed claims of those who, on one 
side, contend that Wagner, in his compositions, is dull, ugly, and 
vicious ; and on the other, that he is sublime and spiritual. Per- 
haps the majority of the public, calmly looking on, are ready to use 
the sneering words of the Dean of St Patrick—‘ Strange all this 
difference should be,” &c.* But all who know better the earnest- 
ness of the wranglers are prepared to admit the purity of the aim of 
those who strive to preserve excellence attained, as well as of those 
who labour to extend the boundaries of musical art. On one point, 
the effect of these recent works upon the old style of singing, there 
will, perhaps, be little contention, for Wagnerites have no hesitation 
in saying that the school of vocalization prized by earlier composers 
has not been considered, and further, that it has not been deemed even 
worthy of preservation. If any lovers of music went to the Germans 
expecting to find examples of vocal facility they were disappointed, 
for during the entire season little or nothing of that manifestation 
of art has been heard. Night after night the visitor might have 
listened to works, in many respects, of wondrous skill, to orchestra- 
tion of marvellous variety, and to combinations that exceptional 
power alone could form, but seldom or never could he hear phrases 
showing the refinement generally associated with the art of singing. 
Whilst passing by the embellishments furnished by the singing 
master, not caring for trills, shakes, turns, or scale passages, whilst 
willing to concede that these ornaments are after all unessential, yet 
the trained ear could not but be continually offended by the unevenness, 
harshness, and hoarseness of tone which too often marred the efforts 
of the performers. The principles of the singer's art, which are an 
unconstrained delivery of the voice, with perfect command, and a 
sustained beauty of tone, with modulating power ; these things have 
been with the Germans sacrificed to strength of lung and throat. 
Whereby the charm of vocal inflections, and the gradations of sound 
that spring so naturally from ever-changing emotion, with the tender- 
ness and persuasiveness of utterance by which one heart moves 
another, all seem imperilled, if not absolutely lost, by the stern 
demand made upon the singers for force, and force, and more force. 

The German artists, however, in the performances both at Her 
Majesty’s, and Drury Lane, have seldom failed in giving exceedingly 
fine examples of declamatory singing. On all occasions, and from 
all concerned, from those sustaining leading characters down to 
humble supernumeraries, that one essential attribute of declamation, 
earnestness, was ever present. Through husky notes, through false 
intonation, through the roughest tones, this earnestness lit up and 
imparted life to every sentence. Who, indeed, heeded blemishes of 
execution when the soul of the performer shone in his work? Who 
could stop to cavil at uncouth phrasings in a foreign language, 
when they were made to carry straight from one heart to another, 
from actor to auditor, the feelings and emotions called up by the 
actual scene? Yes, there was much for the English student to learn 
from the exponents of Wagner’s operas, for before him were men 
and women of musical attainments, who, whether in leading or 
subordinate characters, whether filling the stage or occupying nooks 
almost out of sight, were never found to be above their work, but, 
sinking personality, gave to their parts for the moment; the un- 
divided efforts of their utmost being. True it is, that this very 
earnestness appeared to be destructive of vocal grace and polish, 
for, like soldiers, who, by bodily scar and hacked armour, show traces 
of ruinous war, so the singers gave tokens in damaged voices of the 
injury wrought by constant strain. Listeners, however, could not 
but pity them under such a hard taskmaster as Wagner, who gave 
them, as it were, music-bricks to make with scarce a straw of melody, 
How did he come to appreciate his countrymen as mere declaimers, 








* Which were not “ the words of the Dean of St Patrick."—Dr Blinge. 





not singers, and to feel justified in apportioning them nothing 
but bare, wearying, killing recitatives? he any case, the vocalist, 
with his art, has been sacrificed, whilst the orchestra has been 
elevated to the place of honour. In the orchestra Wagner finds a 
medium for the expression of his thoughts without let or hindrance; 
there always are at his command the full resources of the realm of 
sound; there, like an engineer relying upon science instead of manual 
strength for moving the forces of nature, he escapes from human 
constraints. How cleverly has he carried out his purpose ! and how 
slavishly has every musical instrument fulfilled his behest! With 
the time came the man, and the slighted operatic orchestra bounded 
to the front as the honoured ambassador of Wagner’s intellect.t 
Still, however, the singer could not altogether be put aside; he was 
needed upon the stage for the eye to rest upon, if not to tell the 
tale, while the orchestra unburthened itself of the quaint fancies 
and precious thoughts consigned to it by the author. Although 
Wagner retains the singer, for the words are still declaimed in 
vocal tones, the singer has really no fuller share in the melodic 
treasures of the orchestra than the exhibitor of the crown iewels 
has in the collection of precious stones he prates upon. Listeners 
must not, therefore, imagine that the shouts of Wagnerian singers 
are shouts of joy; no, watch well, and it will be seen they are 
conscious that all the good things have been thrown into the pit 
below the footlights. Yet shout they must. How can they do 
otherwise, for does not the band rage furiously? No one knows 
better than a singer of the modern school that one special quality 
is absolutely necessary for his work, the quality of strength to sing 
both high and loud, and, unfortunately, he quickly learns that the 
use of this force destroys all other vocal attributes. So, whatever 
the future outcome of Wagner’s theories and practice, which, in 
accordance with a widespread opinion, will to a large extent 
militate for good, it is certain that the art of vocalization needed 
to adequately illustrate Handel and Mozart is in danger of becoming 
a thing of the past. 

PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


A change in the troupe of M. Bérard has taken place. M. 
Leopold Ketten, Directeur du Conservatoire de Genéxe has taken 
the place of M. Idrac; and Mdlle Romi, from Lyons, has arrived, 
and has been singing in several operas. In the last act of 
La Favorite an incident occurred which occasioned a titter among 
the audience, but did not disconcert Mdlle Romi, who was equal 
to the occasion. As Ferdinandi assisted Leonora to rise from 
the foot of the cross, the skirt, worn under the monk’s robe in 
which she is disguised, gave way, and clung affectionately round 
her feet; Leonora, however, did not “respond,” but kicked it 
away with tragic energy. A serious accident happened the other 
day to our premiere chanteuse, Mdlle Levasseur, who fell down 
and broke her leg. She is, consequently, obliged to resign her 
engagements, which every one regrets, as she is a great favourite. 
M. Bérard has engaged Mdme Hasselmans to replace her. She 
will appear as Marguerite in Faust to-morrow night, and continue 
with us till the end of the season. M. Ketten has been singing 
well in La Favorite and Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Ambroise 
Thomas’ Hamlet is announced for Saturday. ih 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, July 26. 








Vaucorbeil, of the Grand Opera, having recovered from the effects 
of his recent accident, has again taken up the reins of management. 

BaRcELONA.—During his Italian operatic season, extending from 
the 2Ist September to about the middle of November, Ferdinand 
Strakosch will produce L'Htoile du Nord and Die Zauberflite, both 
novelties in Barcelona. 

ArE7z0.—The festival to be held here from the 11th to the 15th 
September, in honour of Guido d’Arezzo, the famous musical Bene- 
dictine monk, will be combined with a congress of musicians and 
others interested in sacred music, and with an exhibition of musical 
instruments. A series of concerts will also be given. 





+ From this we are to conclude that Mozart and Beethoven, Cherubini, &c., 
in their dramatic works, showing no knowledge of the orchestra, might 
have profited by the study of Wagner’s scores. © Gemini! Wagner might 
do worse than, “with anxious polyscopity,” peruse the score of Rossini’s 
Guillaume Tell. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 446. ) 

After Pizarro’s song, he and Rocco speak a few words, and then 
the former unfolds his project of revenge against llorestan, the 
prisoner ; and with the more emotional character of the words is 
a return to musical setting. Numerous different sentiments are 
expressed, each with its own musical idea, in a long chain. With 
the exception of a short piece of recitative in the middle, all these 
ideas are rhythmic, though in varying rhythm. Many different 
keys are used with the different ideas, but all are grouped in 
accordance with the main principle of key-form, The key of A, 
the main key, preponderates at the beginning, with F and C as 
transient modulations enclosed within A. After this many new 
keys are gone through, each made clear before the next is touched, 
and without reference to A. Then follows a portion in which A 
is again the predominating key, others being used within it as 
transient modulations, and followed by a coda in A. In what we 
may call the first part, that which bears relation to the main key, 
Pizarro is abrupt and authoritative with the gaoler, 

Ex, 189. 


Come, fel - low 
Allegro con brio. 
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tells him if he will be quick about it he has a chance of making 
his fortune, and offers him money; and, when Rocco enquires 
what he is to do, tells him he is to execute a State offender. All 
this Pizarro says with a bold front, and his assumption of bold- 
ness prevails over the different ideas and joins them in one; 
Rocco's enquiries, too, are simple; the music is, therefore, the 
continuous development of ideas in the same train of thought, 
and the varying keys are all in relation to the main key of A. 
But, after Rocco has pushed his questioning further, matters 
become more complicated. Vizarro is forced to avow he is to 


Ex, 190. 
mur -_ der! 
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mezza voce, 
and from that follow Pizarro’s persuasions and arguments, Rocco’s 
frequent ejaculations of disgust and dread, Pizarro’s declaration 
that he will himself do it, Rocco’s recognition that the victim is 
the man “ who scarcely lives, who like a shadow moves,” 


Ex, 191, 











and Pizarro’s direction to Rocco to prepare the grave, and he will 
then steal down into the dungeon and 
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one blow! and he is dumb. 


All these manifold and constantly changing ideas fall into the 
part which we may compare to the second part or fantasia, and 
the musical ideas and keys rapidly change throughout—the ideas 
new, the keys distantly related. From this moment Rocco’s 





scruples are silenced, he thinks that the victim is half dead 
already, and that death will be a release to him—the only end 
of despair ; Pizarro is sure of the content which he cannot have 
while Florestan is alive—argument is over, and the thing is 
settled to be done. These are somewhat more restful emotions, 
and, therefore, fit into the third part, in which the musical ideas are 
less changeful, in which the keys are less changed and bear closer 
relation to the main key, and the rhythm is more continuous. A 
slight interruption to the continuity of the third part is the 
reiteration of Pizarro’s declaration that he will steal down to the 
dungeon and kill Florestan, but, with the exception of one phrase 
(Ex, 192), it is with new music, 

In the introduction to the overture, No. 4, in EK, is a passage 
which seems to be a reminder of the thought above of the 
starving prisoner (Hx, 191), 

Immediately upon the exit of Pizarro and Rocco, Leonora 
rushes in; she has overheard the agreement between the two, and 
is mad with excitement. The changing emotions of her mind 
find expression in a long soliloquy, set as a scena and aria with 
many different ideas. Thescena is full of agitation ; the emotions 
are active and rapidly changing. Leonora’s first thoughts are of 
horror; Pizarro is a fiend, is without pity, he isa tiger. These 
thoughts come pouring out in accompanied recitative, with inter- 
ludes of great impetuosity. At the mention of pity, there isa 
gentle phrase 


Ex, 193. 





Poco adagio. 
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which is driven away by the thought of Pizarro’s tigerish nature. 
Presently a thought of Hope comes, which spans and illumines 
Leonora’s troubled mind as a rainbow over a stormy landscape, 
and the voice of the singer is, as it were, upheld in mid-air by 
the sustaining notes of the flutes and hautboys. 
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This suggests a new train of thought, and Leonora dreams over 
a prayer to Hope, dwells on the thought, and finds comfort in it ; 
and it is expressed in music by long cantabile phrases in even 
continuous rhythm and regular form. This is the slow movement 
of the aria, ‘The thought 
Ex, 195. 
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is carried on for a few phrases in the main key (I‘), and then in 
the key of the dominant (B). After a full close in the latter 
key, the half-way rest, the main key returns for the second 
division of the movement with ideas which are but the carrying 
out of the first. The horn passages, first in the introductory bars 
and again in the course of the air (a) and (4), form a sort of 
companion strain to that of the voice. On the close of the slow 
movement, thoughts of confidence come into Leonora’s mind. 
An inward guide draws her on; she will not hesitate, but will be * 
strong with the duty of true wifely love. A quick movement 
expresses this, which has been already described as a modern 
example of the Scarlatti form. 
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The beginning of the overture, No. 4, in E, bears a great 
resemblance to the music of this movement, and must be felt to 
be characteristic of the same emotion. 

This scene for Leonora follows the preceding duet for Dizarro 
and Rocco in natural sequence, and, therefore, the keys of the 
two movements are closely connected. A, the main key of the 
duet, is the chromatic concord on the supertonic of G minor, 
which is the first key used in the scena; and the first group of 
notes in the scena belongs equally to both keys. Again, the 
principal key of the aria (E) is that of the dominant of A, the 
principal key of the duet. 

OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Hanober Square. 





MR SALAMAN’S FIRST CONCERT, 
THURSDAY, MAY 30, 1833. 


PART I. 


Grand Sinfohia (in © mMinOt), i...cccccccssccnscceresceccssencevs Beethoven, 
Duetto, Signor ZUCHELLI and Mr BENNETT, 
98 CMR «6555 se ciccevens ( Elisa e Claudio )..........664 Mercadante. 


Recit. and Air, Mr H. PHILLIPS, ‘‘Angel of Life” Calleott. 
Grand Concerto (in G minor), Piano-forte, Mr SALAMAN. 

F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duetto, Mesdemoiselles F. and M. CORRELDI, 





‘* Lasciami non t’ascolto”’......... (Il Tancredi )......... Rossini. 
Recit. ed Aria, Madame PUZZI, with Corno Obbligato, Signor 
| PUZAAN, “Se Amore SONAR! oocsccccdacascovnnswersacacess Meyer. 
| Duetto, Madame DE MERIC and Signor DONZELLI, 
‘A questo sen ritorna”..........6604. CANCER, vicccscssvesia Paer. 


Scena, Madame SCHR(EDER DEVRIENT, 

CDG DrepeeRnte los iscuxsecsexsderevenainens wo. M. von Weber. 
Trio (Ala Tyrolienne), Madame DE MERIC and Mesdemoiselles 

F, and M. CORRELDI, composed for this Concert by 

M, Correldi. 

Fantasia, Violin, Mr ELIASON (sur un Air Espagnol)... £viason. 
Quintetto, Mesdemoiselles , and M. CORRELDI, Signori 

DONZELLI and ZUCHELLI, and Mr PHILLIPS, 

‘*Oh guardate ! che accidente ” (// Turco in Italia) Rossini. 


PART II. 

Grand Overture to Huryanthe .........c.cccccce eens C. M. von Weber. 
Cavatina, Madame DE MERIC, ‘‘ Dio di bonta” ......... Bellini. 
Grand Military Fantasia, Piano-forte, Mr SALAMAN ... Czerny. 
| Polaecca, Mrs H. R. BISHOP...(// Scompiglio)...Lord Burghersh. 
Air, Signor DONZELLI, ‘ Quell’ ardor” ... (Achille) ... Nicolini. 
Duetto, Madame SCHR(EDER DEVRIENT and Herr 

HAITZINGER, ‘‘Schines Madchen ”...(Jessunda )...Spohr. 
Quartetto, Madame DE MERIC, Mademoiselle CORRELDI, 

Signori DONZELLI and ZUCHELLI, ‘Cielo il mio 


WAUBEOS ceccscsccescces (Il Bianca Falievo )..........cc.0008s Rossini. 
Air, Herr HAITZINGER, ‘‘ Wehen mir Liifte Buh !” 

CC LUPUONIIE Fo viviocncuvis vvvsusudisduectvavednecinccess CO. M. von Weber. 
Aria, Madame PASTA, ‘‘ Bel raggio” ... (Semiramide )... Rossini. - 
Puieeiley (URIMCE MOMENI 5 65 ox ca ccexeecatse nts veansscnaeavieesceaceness Haydn. 


Leader, Mr MORI. 
Conductor, Sir GEORGE SMART. 








Decided action is now being taken by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in dealing with the theatres. The Prince of Wales’s, 
Royalty, and Vaudeville are among the houses which for practical 
purposes are condemned, and important alterations will have to be 
made in others. 

Mr AnD Mrs Taytor gave their annual entertainment (Music 
and Recitations) at their residence, Adelaide College, Shepherd's 
Bush, on Monday, July 24th. The progress made by the pupils 
must be highly satisfactory, both to parents and instructors. As a 
pianist Master H. Mandeville (pupil of Mr Frank Holmes) exhibited 
his proficiency in Clementi’s pianoforte sonata, Op. 36, No. 4; 
and as a reciter, Master E. Mandeville (pupil of Mr Taylor), in “ Le 
Meunier sans souci.” Both Mr and Miss Taylor contributed to the 
gratification of the visitors, the lady by her performance on the 
pianoforte of a well-known Bouwrrée, and Mr Taylor by reciting 
several familiar and admired pieces. 








ORATORIOS AFTER SUNDAY SERVICE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—I should be glad to see the custom introduced by Arch- 
deacon Dunbar, of singing selections from one of the oratorios after 
the service on Sunday evenings, made more general. It would, 
doubtless, financially benefit the churches, as well as intellectually 
benefit the congregations. The //ymn of Praise is quite a sermon, 
while the story of Elijah is well told and vividly brought before the 
mind by the power of Mendelssohn's music. There is nothing of 
a party spirit in the singing of such musie in churches aud chapels. 
Last Sunday evening the story of Elijah was first read from the 
Bible, and then selections from the oratorio, Elijah, were rendered 
by the choir at St Andrew’s, Tavistock Place (which still continues 
open). The soloists were Miss Jessie Royd (soprano); Miss J. 
Petersen (contralto); Mr Burgess Webb (tenor); and Mr Baines 
(bass). Iam, sir, yours, with respect, ; We kL 

[The more we hear of such music as that of Mendelssohn in our 
churches, the less chance is there of the pernicious doctrines of the 
Lisztites making head.—®. %.] 








Miss Rosa Kenney has been the ‘‘rage’”’ during the past season 
at the réunions of the ‘ i! 2 ten thousand,” reciting with genuine 
effect, among other poems, Tennyson's ‘‘ Lady Godiva ” and ‘* Morte 
d’Arthur.” 

Royat Acapemy or Mvsic.—The prizes gained by the pupils 
who have been studying in the Academy throughout the past 
academical year were distributed on Saturday by Lady Goldsmid, 
in the concert-room of the institution, Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square. Prior to the distribution Professor Macfarren (the Principal) 
said that they had met to crown a year of anxious work and a month 
of the deepest interest, in which the pupils had been examined by a- 
series of Boards of Professors in each department with great stricte 
ness, and with the endeavour to find out, not the faults, but th 
merits of the candidates. There would doubtless be many heart_ 
burnings and disappointments among those who had obtained neithe* 
medals nor commendations ; yet that was a circumstance whic 
should not discourage them, but rather stimulate them to renewe 
exertions in the coming year. They should also remember that, 
however symbolical to the world of art a medal or commendation 
might be, the real prize was in the endeavour they had made to 
deserve the prize. Young artistic talent was as watery vapour that 
filled our atmosphere, which, when it lighted on a leaf or a flower, 
became a dewdrop ; the leaf was as the counsel of the experienced 
teacher, which condensed the water into the dewdrop, and the dew- 
drop was the matured genius of the artist. The memorial prizes to 
be distributed had been instituted by one or other generous person 
or by general subscription ; while the annual prizes were the result 
of the recent special examinations. Their thanks were due first to 
the varieus professors for their almost parental interest in their 
pupils, and next to the eminent musicians, who, though wholly 
unconnected with the Academy, had superintended the exam- 
inations and made the awards, it being felt that that would have 
been a painful, invidious, and perhaps doubtful task to be undertaken 
by the professors who had prepared the pupils. Their thanks were 
also due to the directors of the Crystal Palace for the free tickets 
which they had placed at the disposal of the committee for the 
concerts and concert rehearsals which had taken place at that 
institution. Lady Goldsmid then distributed the prizes. The 
Charles Lucas silver medal was awarded to Mr William G. Wood, 
the Parepa-Rosa gold medal to Miss Hilda Wilson, the Sterndale 
Bennett prize (a purse of ten guineas) to Miss Lilian Munster, the 
Llewellyn Thomas gold medal to Miss Kate Hardy, the Evill prize (a 
purse of ten guineas) to Mr John G. Robertson, the Heathcote Long 
prize (a purse of ten guineas) to Messrs Arthur Dace and Septimus 
Webbe, conjointly, and the Santley prize (a purse of ten guineas) to 
Miss Beatrice Davenport—all of whom had won distinction. With 
regard to the annual prizes, in the female department, the certificate 
of merit (to pupils who had previously received silver medals, being 
the highest award of the Academy) was gained by Miss Annie 
Cantelo (pianoforte), Miss Annie Balfour (pianoforte) receiving a 
commendation. In the male department certificates of merit were 
awarded to Messrs Alfred Izard (pianoforte), Frank Arnold (violin), 
Walter Thomas Barker (harp), and George John Bennett (harmony). 
On the motion of Professor Macfarren a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Lady Goldsmid, who expressed her gratification at having 
assisted on such an important occasion in connection with their truly 
great and national institution. Among the professors present were 
Messrs H. C. Banister, C. Steggall, E. Fiori, P. Goldberg, William 
Shakespeare, H. R. Kyers, Walter Macfarren, Brinley Richards, 
Harold Thomas, Prosper Sainton, and Sir Julius Benedict. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 470. ) 

But it was not without having to contend with grave and for- 
midable obstacles that the Théitre de Monsieur pursued a career 
so full of interest and so deserving of encouragement. The 
famous day of the 6th October, 1789, by bringing back the King 
and Royal Family from Versailles to Paris, ejected it from its 
home. After the sovereign returned to the Tuileries, the theatre 
could hardly remain there, and so a short time subsequently it 
was obliged to move. This was a disaster. Where could they 
go in the middle of winter, and where suddenly find shelter for so 
vast an undertaking ? ‘There was, it is true, some talk of build- 
ing a new house, but to do so would take time, and meanwhile the 
management were obliged to evacuate the Tuileries, where, as we 
have seen, they gave their last performance on the 28rd December. 
It is certain that at that moment they had no notion what they 
should do, for they inserted the following notice in the Journal 
de Paris of the 24th: “ To-day and to-morrow there will be no 
performance. The public will be informed by fresh bills when 
and where the performances will be continued.” At last they 
succeeded in finding a temporary home; it was not, as I’étis some- 
where says, a barn, but the building which the Variétés Amu- 
santes possessed at the Foire Saint-Germain, and which, in a word, 
was very comfortable, But it was far removed from the centre of 
Paris, and singularly small for an establishment with so many 

ersons employed in it. Ilowever, be this as it might, the 

‘héitre de Monsieur, after seventeen days’ inactivity, was re- 
opened on the 10th January, 1790, at the Foire Saint-Germain, 
where it was destined to remain a year. And this again is how, 
in its number of the 9th, the Journal de Paris announces the 
fact : 

‘‘THBATRE DE MonstevurR. To morrow the provisional season will 
commence in the house formerly occupied by the Variétés, at the 
Foire Saint-Germain, with J! Barbivre di Siviglia, Italian opera, mus. 
del sig. Paisiello.—Those persons who ought to have had their boxes 
from Christmas to the 3lst December are informed that the 

erformances of which they were deprived by the closing of the 
heatre will be made up to them either in other performances or in 
money, as they may choose.” 


While the concern was in its temporary quarters, the manage- 
ment purchased at No. 19, Rue Feydau, a large plot of grourid, on 
which Legrand and Molinos, two architects of high reputation, 
set about rapidly erecting a new theatre, which, even before it 
was opened, was thus described in a special work of the time :— 


‘‘The house will be able to contain about two thousand two 
hundred persons ; it forms a perfect semi-circle, so that the actor 
when in the middle of the stage will be at an equal distance from all 
the — the farthest of whom will not be more than thirty- 
two feet from the front of the stage. There are eight tiers of boxes, 
though only five are visible. The means of ingress and egress are 
roomy and commodious, The entrance is under cover of a superb 
vestibule. A carriage with six horses can pass under the latter, 
while another carriage is leaving by another issue, and, so to speak, 
depositing its occupants at the door of their box. Every one can, if 
needs be, have all his servants under his eye, without their having 
to fear the rain and the rigours of the season, because round the 
house there runs a vast circular gallery, the interior of which will be 
fitted up with all kinds of shops, where all tastes may be satisfied, 
while the eye is flattered. All the places are comfortable, and there 
are seats for everybody.” 

Despite the difficulties of all kinds caused every day by its 
temporary installation in a locality both defective and insufficient, 
the Théatre de Monsieur continued to display at the Foire 
Saint-Germain the activity which constituted at the Tuileries a 
part of its good fortune. In this second year of its existence, it 
got up some forty more new works, among which there were 
some twenty Italian or French operas. The Italian operas were 
La buona Fighuola, by VPiecinni; La Grotta di Trofonio, by 
Salieri; Le Gelosie villane, by Sarti; Il Geloso in Cimento, by 
Anfossi; Le due Gemelle, by Guglielmi; La Frascatana, by 
Paisiello ; Don Chisctotte della Mancia, by Tarchi; L'Italiana in 
Iondra, by Cimarosa; and a pasticcio entitled I Viaggiatori 
Felict. As for the French operas, they were not on this occasion 
all translated from the Italian, but included various works due to 
some of our own composers, such as Les Roses de Frontin, by 
Champein (though, like other of his works, given under the 





pseudonym of Zaccharelli): Azélie, by Rigel ; Joconde, by Jadin ; 
I’ Amant travesti, by Desaugiers; and L’ Histoire universelle, by 
Cousin Jacques. 

At the expiration of a year, the house in the Rue Feydeau was 
at length ready, and the management began to think about 
inaugurating it. In the last days of December, 1790, the per- 
formances of the Théitre de Monsieur at the Foire Saint-Germain 
were brought to a close, and, after a few days, during which there 
was necessarily no performance while the moving was going 
on and the transfer of the staff effected, the new house was 
opened on the 6th January, 1791, by Le Nozze di Dorina, The 
Théatre Feydeau—such was the name it thenceforth assumed 
—had now a home of its own, in the very heart of all the life and 
elegance of Paris, and was destined again to enjoy the sympathy, 
only more lively than ever, which it had so promptly 
and so justly excited. Unfortunately, events followed one 
another quickly, and obliged it materially to modify the con- 
ditions of its existence. he troubles of which Paris was at this 
time incessantly the scene, dealt, as may be supposed, a heavy 
blow to the prosperity of theatrical enterprise. The Théatre 
Feydeau, with its enormous expenses, was doomed to feel this 
prejudicial influence more than any other house, and its situation 
became more and more difficult, because new dramatic and lyric 
theatres were springing up every day in virtue of the decree of 
the National Assembly, which had established the most complete 
freedom in such matters, It was necessary, therefore, to think 
of economizing, and, when the theatre closed, at Easter, 1792, 
the comedy company was dissolved. Soon afterwards, the Italian 
singers discharged themselves, The day of the 10th August 
threw them into a state of terrible affright, so, taking advantage 
of a special clause in their engagements, they resumed their 
liberty, and fled in all possible haste. But it was fated that the 
disorganization should not stop here, and the management itself 
was, nearly all at once, thrown into confusion, Léonard, who 
had been mixed up in the flight to Varennes, was compelled to 
leave France and take refuge abroad; Viotti, who had been on 
affectionate terms with the Queen, and formerly been received as 
an intimate friend at Court, but whose ideas, though at bottom 
liberal, did not protect him from certain dangers, also found him- 
self obliged to go into exile and flee to England ; even Martini 
was reduced to hide in order to escape the perils which threatened 
him. In this state of things, the French singers remained in 
exclusive possession of the Théatre Feydeau. Hereupon, they 
resolved to form themselves into a joint-stock company, and carry 
on the enterprise with French comic opera alone. 

This rapid historical summary of the beginnings of the Théitre 
Feydeau is not without its utility. Cherubini was so intimately, 
so closely, and so usefully mixed up with them, he was to such 
an extent the pivot, we may say, on which everything turned, 
and, a few years later, he became so vigorously one of its firmest 
supports, that it was not a superfluous task to describe with some 
minuteness the enterprise to which he owed the most solid 
foundation of his renown in France, and which caused his glory 
to flash forth its first rays. 

By his engagement with Viotti, Cherubini, in return fora fixed 
annual salary of 4,000 francs, undertook to compose all the pieces 
it might be judged expedient to add to the Italian operas played 
at the Théatre Feydeau, and to write two Irench operas every 
year. ‘The salary was not large if we recollect that the French 
operas, belonging by agreement to the management, brought the 
young artist nothing in the way of author’s rights; but it was a 
piece of good fortune for him, even under these conditions, to be 
able to make his works known to the French public, and get the 
latter to appreciate them. Besides, the obligation was not 
onerous, for, though engaged from 1789, he did not bring out his 
first work, Zodciska, till 1791, and his second, Elisa, till 1794. 
He wrote, it is true, an almost complete work, Koukourgi, which 
was never played, and the first act of another, Marguerite d Anjou, 
never finished ; but this was a very different thing to the two 
scores he was bound to supply every year, and on which the 
management never insisted, because, having doubtless too many 
works already at their disposal, they would have found it im- 
possible to present them to the public.* 

( To be continued. ) 


* The following is the information I find respecting this subject in the 
Note relating to L. Cherubini, and drawn up by himself, After Viotti and 
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THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF PARSIFAL, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Bayreuth, July 27th, 1882. 
The first day of the Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Performances 
has whirled noisily by with all its peculiarity and passionate 
aberrations. It did not succeed in reaching the dazzling physi- 
ognomy of 1876, but all the special features of that year remained, 
while the absurd and senseless extravagances of the Wagnerian 
craze—though any one would have thought such a thing 
impossible after the Nibe/ungen days—were greater than ever, 
But, despite all their blustering outside the Theatre, the 
Wagnerites could not convince us impartial folk that Wagner’s 
last work was on a level with some of his previous productions, 
and far less that it marked a step in advance. I will not now go 
minutely into the first night's performance, an account of which 
you have doubtless received from other sources, but will content 
myself with sketching certain details of the kaleidoscopic scene 
presented yesterday on the Stage-l’estival-Play-Hill. Bustle and 
turbulence reigned, it is true, in the surging and hurrying mass 
of human beings, but there was, after all, a want of the character- 
istically interesting element which marked the August days of the 
year 1876. The Wagnerites from all quarters of Germany and 
other countries were certainly fully represented, but whether 
they were able to impart a special expression to the physiognomy 
of the l*estival is what I always doubted; after yesterday evening, I 
feel certain on the point. The full-blooded Wagnerites are beings 
like will-o’-the-wisps, without originality or independence, whom, 
therefore, we may pass by without more ado. We will allow them 
with all our heart their blind enthusiasm for Wagner and their 
exaggerated ecstacy at his creations, but they should have enough 
consideration not to weary with their skill in coarse pen-and-ink 
warfare persons who think differently from themselves, and do 
not choose to follow them in their unexampled worship of an 
individual. We have certainly heard nothing as yet of acts of 
violence and ‘ Schopenhaueriades,” but we have had sufficient and 
convincing proofs of the utter want of tact distinguishing the 
evaltados, The Wagner community, as already mentioned, was 
fully represented ; the Intendants, Loe and Perfall, for instance, 
of some Court Theatres, and the managers, like Neumann and 
lorster, of private ones; journalists and authors, like Frenzel, 
Khrlich, and Lindau, together with the leading representatives of 
the Vienna critics, conductors, stage-managers, and theatrical 
artists, had all been attracted by a ‘sense of professional duty to 
the Stage-Festival-Play-Hill; but none of Germany's leading 
poets were visible, nor does it appear that the names of any other 
world-renowned individuals are to be recorded. The house has 
been subjected to no alteration inside since 1876. The view of 
the vast pit, rising amphitheatre-like, is thoroughly pleasing, 
while the whole place with its simple architecture produces a 
stately and noble impression; it is dedicated to the culture of 
the fine arts, and worthily does it prepare the audience 
to enjoy them. But there are two things to which 
the normally thinking theatre-goer can never be reconciled, 
the concealed orchestra, and the deep obscurity which reigns 





Léonard obtained, at the end of 1788, permission to start the Théatre de 
Monsieur, and to carry it on with a company of French actors, a comic opera 
company, and an Italian opera company, Viotti put me down for 4,000 francs 
a year, dating from 1790, on condition of my composing all the pieces re- 
quired in the Italian works, and also two French operas. This was the first 
appointment I held in Paris, In 1791 I brought out, therefore, the opera of 
Lodoiska at the Théatre Feydeau, which then bore the title of the Théatre 
de Monsieur, and subsequently the opera of Eliza, ou le Mont Saint-Bernard. 
As these two works were, in consequence of my position, the property of the 
management, I had no author’s rights. I then composed another opera 
entitled Koukourgi, according to my agreement, but it was not performed. 
I may observe that the above-named sa’ary of 4,000 franes was paid me by 
the management in assignats at their nominal value till 1793, without my 
having any allowance made in proportion to their diminished worth. At 
last the payment of this salary stopped in 1796 or 1797 (I do not recollect 
the precise epoch), and, my engagement with the management of the Théatre 
Feydeau being terminated, I should have been without employment if, luckily for 
me, the decree of the National Convention of the 18th Brumaire, Year II, of the 
Republic (th November, 1793), creating the Institute of Music, and after- 
wards the law of the 16th Thermidor, Year III, (3rd August, 1795), changing 
the title of Institute into that of Conservatory of Music, had not procured me 
a place as inspector of studies in the establishment, to which I was appointed 
with a salary of 5,000 francs and a residence, 





during the performance. I have known for years the Munich 
Orchestra and the admirable work they do, having followed, with 
the most lively interest, their restless energy and artistic excel- 
lence ; yesterday they played in as masterly a fashion as ever, and 
fully bore out their reputation, but they would have achieved 
more, and produced a more direct effect, had not the sound of their 
instruments been compelled to issue from their mousetrap into 
the deep night of the house. The obscurity reigning in the audi- 
torium grows at last perfectly unbearable ; the attentive spectator 
who wishes to follow the course of the action, the frequently un- 
intelligible utterances of the artists, and the extraordinarily com- 
plicated text, finds it scarcely possible to distinguish from each 
other the letters of the book. And now how about the way the 
work was received? ‘The fanatical Biitter,for which a farce 
more or less does not matter, will speak of an enthusiastic success. 
Was this really so? With my hand on my heart, I say, ye 
Wagner-worshippers, no, it was not! The feeling after 
the first act was very friendly, although by no means 
enthusiastic; after the second, the dramatic animation and 
melodic wealth of which, with perfect justice, delighted 
the audience, the applause was the expression of perfect 
satisfaction, The third act, with its endless length, fatigued and 
disappointed, despite certain very beautiful passages. The 
physiognomy of the town had visibly changed since midday ; 
from all quarters the trains brought visitors, and the good, 
worthy women of Bayreuth may have gravely shaken their heads 
at many an extravagant toilet which appeared to have come direct 
from the workshop of some Parisian tailor gone mad. Of course, 
with so great an influx of visitors, the lodgings-question has 
entered a new phase ; the prices which have to be paid for rooms 
are simply shameful, and, making every allowance for the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the case, the Bayreuthers should 
remember that there are newspapers which register such over- 
charges, and put the public on their guard. A praiseworthy 
exception is that of the respectable inns, which, though 
raising their ordinary prices, have by no means soared 
into the fantastic regions of from twenty to twenty-five marks a 
day, as many persons have been pleased to do, An especial 
song of praise should be sung to the local telegraph office. The 
officials have worked admirably, quickly, and reliably, having 
sent off two hundred telegrams with more than 14,000 words 
during the performance. Yesterday's Bayreuther Blitter contains 
“afresh appeal to all our old friends” in reference to the con- 
tinuation of the body of patrons, and to-morrow a special 
meeting will be held to consider the subject.—Nothing certain 
is yet known concerning the visit of the King of Bavaria, a cir- 
cumstance which might have been expected, in view of the 
suddenness with which that Monarch is accustomed to make his 
arrangements; no definite information has reached either the 
Hermitage or the Castle here. A great many visitors already 
leave to-day, but will be replaced by new arrivals to-morrow. 





IN MANUS 1UAS, DOMINE.* 


“In Manus Tuas, Domine,” let this my last prayer be, 
And ere my weary eye-lids close, yield I my soul to Thee, 
Oh, guard me from all evil, keep me from peril free, 


Oh, may Thine angels guard me through the dark hours of 
night, 

Especially my Guardian who, with wings of shining white, 

Doth hover o’er my couch, bright messenger of light! 


Into Thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend the coming day; 
| Qh, lead me in the narrow path, be Thou my Guide and Stay. 
| "Tis Thine, O Lord, to give or take, Thy will be done alway. 
“(In Manus Tuas, Domine,” the dying Saviour saith. 
| In Manus Tuas, Domine,” e’en with my failing breath : 
Be this my latest prayer, ere mine eye-lids close in death, 
| Yon breaks the bright, eternal Day, and carth’s vain shadows 
flee ; 
Awake, my soul, rouse from thy sleep, prepare thy King to see, 
For Earth’s dark night hath pass'd and Heav'n’s morn dawns 
on thee, 


* Copyright. CATHERINE Martyr. 
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SCHOPENHAUER v. WAGNER.* 

Tt is well known that, in the year 1854, Richard Wagner sent 
copies, printed at his own expense, of his poem, Der Ling des 
Mibelungen, as a “ confidential communication” to certain friends, 
and such persons as he supposed entertained a feeling of sympathy 
for his project. This edition never came into the hands of the 
publishers, One copy was forwarded by Wagner to Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Many years subsequently, it was said that, in this 
copy, after the stage direction at the end of the first act of Die 
Walkiire—“ Siegmund draws Sieglinde to himself with furious 
and ardent passion ; she sinks with a shriek on his breast; the 
curtain falls rapidly ”—Schopenhauer had written the pungent 
marginal commentary, “J/igh time it should.” As Wagner not 
merely without reserve avows his adhesion to Schopenhauer’s views 
of music, but claims to have incorporated, poetically, Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy in Der Ting des Nibelungen, the presumption 
that in his copy the great philosopher had written many a 
critical opinion of the Tetralogy could not fail to excite curiosity. 
I have at length seen the copy in question, in the possession of 
Ilerr Leo Lipmannssohn, to whose kindness [ am indebted for the 
opportunity of examining it. On the blank page, before the title, 
we see written in Schopenhauer’s hand: “ Arthur Schopenhauer,” 
and, under the title, in Wagner’s: “In token of admiration and 
gratitude.” The book, an octavo of 159 pages, contains all 
the four pieces of the Nibelungen Poem, but the third piece, 
afterwards called Siegfried, bears for title, Der junge Siegfried ; 
while the fourth, afterwards called Die Gotterdimmerung, 
is denominated Stegfried’s Tod. Schopenhauer has enriched 
the book with numerous marginal notes, in pencil. The hand- 
writing is everywhere vigorous, broad, and legible. In the 
first ack of Die Walkiive, in the great love scene between the 
sister and brother, Sieglinde and Siegmund (page 42), Sieglinde 
yearns for the man of her wishes. ‘To this Schopenhauer remarks, 
continuing the speech by a double hyphen: “ Go and murder thy 
husband.”+ On the same page we find ; “Sieglinde thrusts back 
the curls from Siegmund’s brow, and, plunged in amazement, gazes 
on him with the words, ‘How open is your brow, the temples, 
&e.!’” On this Schopenhauer remarks: “ Jt ts infamous!” 
With reference to the scene generally between Siegmund and 
Sieglinde, Schopenhauer writes across the entire margin at 
the top of the page: “ We may four once in a way forget 
morality, but we have no right to slap it in the chaps.” “Much 
marginal space is taken up by the philosopher's quaint remarks 
on the purport and inflated language of the text. The sharpest 
bit in this valuable autographic treasure trove is the exclamation : 
“ Kars! Ears!” which Schopenhauer always employs whenever 
Wagner makes false and inharmonious verbal combinations, 
With his well-known genial roughness, Schopenhauer, at one 
such tortured word-formation, even says: “ He has no ears, the 
deaf catgut-scraper!”{ This literary historical discovery will 
cause great commotion in the Wagnerite camp. 











The number of students during the past term at the Milan Con- 
servatory was 217, of whom 101 belonged to the gentler sex. 
Albino Gorno, formerly pupil at the Conservatory, is appointed 
singing-master in the College of Music, Cincinnati, U.S. There is 
some talk of producing 7'unnhduser next season at the Scala, with 
Sylva as the infatuate minstrel, or of re-producing Lohengrin with 
Barbacini. 





* Addiessed by Max Goldstein to the Montagsblatt, 

¢ This addition is in English, —TransLaror, 

t ‘kr hat keine Ohren, der taube Musikant!” ~~ Musikant, here 
rendered * catgut-scraper,” is so frequently employed contemptuously that it 
inay be said never to be uscd otherwise, and, therefore, is a very different 
word from Mustker, a “ musician.” —TRANSLATOR. 





WAGNER'S PARSIFAL.S 


So we are sitting again in the pleasant little Bavarian town of 
Bayreuth, once rendered celebrated by worldly splendour and 
twice by intellectual power. Half a century ago, solitary Jean 
Paul enthusiasts piously sought the place, and six years since 
whole caravans of admiring Wagner-worshippers also made a 
pilgrimage thither. Yes, quite six years have elapsed since the 
“ Stage-lestival-Playhouse” was first opened, in order to conjure 
up as though by magic the four days’ wonders of Wagner's 
Mbelungenring. Since then the strange edifice on the hill has 
remained closed, and the dusty and hot road leading to it 
deserted. Things were planned differently, very differently. 
Wagner hoped to have performances every year, nay, even 
intimated that there was a prospect that his theatre, with a con- 
stantly enlarged field of action, would be open to every kind of 
dramatic creation entitled, by originality of conception and 
legitimately German style, to claim a specially correct representa- 
tion. But noone ever believed Wagner would perform any but his 
own works in Bayreuth. And this is quite as it should be, for to 
hear a good rendering of Fidelio or Don Juan we do not require 
to go to Bayreuth, while still less was there any need of erecting 
a specially constructed theatre. More worthy of credit and more 
reliable appeared perhaps the other promise, namely, that the 
Nibelungen Cycle should be repeated annually in Bayreuth. ‘This 
was the logical consequence of Wagner's decided and public 
declaration that he would not allow his Mibelungen Trilogy to be 
given on any other stage. Of the permanent nature of this 
prohibitory resolution, however seriously it may have been at 
first intended, we, however, doubted from the very outset, ventur- 
ing, as far back as 1876, to prophecy that, after Europe had 
travelled to Bayreuth, Bayreuth would have to come to Kurope. 
And so it has turned out—to the real advantage of the work and 
its originator, The prophet has come to the mountain, and, during 
the last six years, the Mibelungen Trilogy has found its way to all 
Court and Town Theatres of any importance in Germany. But 
the Wagner Temple in Bayreuth remained shut. It is only now 
that it again opens its portals to admit a new work, Parsiful, 
which, by the designation: “ Stage-Consecrative-lestival-Play,” 
Wagner invests with unusual significance. 

In the choice of his subject, Wagner has ascended in a double 
sense: genealogically, from Lohengrin to Lohengrin’s father, 
Pareival; and, metaphysically, from something of a mythical to 
something of a mystic and specially Christian purport. ‘The soul 
of the entire work is the “holy Graal,” || the wonder-working dish 
or cup which was preserved on Montsalvat by the knights called 
after it, and in which Joseph of Arimathea is said to have caught 
the blood of Him who died on the Cross, Already, as an in- 
visible power, working from afar, it brought about the catastrophe 
in Lohengrin (“Mich ruft der Gral!”4]) In Parsifal, it con- 
stitutes the visible and central point, the supreme power ruling 
every motive in the drama. Only some one thoroughly pure, and 
not trying to find the road, can reach the Graal and be admitted 
among its knights. Such an innocent youth, a stranger to the 
world, is Parcival, “the pure fool,” who, being selected for it, 
first neglects and misses, but, after severe trials and gradual 
moral purification, finally executes his high mission. As we are 
aware, the knightly poet, Wolfram von Eschenbach, taking as 
foundation various sagas, and especially the poem of the I’rench- 
man, Chrétien de ‘Troyes, celebrated Parcival at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century in an epic as full as it is profound 
and rich in colour, and in which he combines the series of sagas 
concerning the holy Graal with those relating to King Arthur’s 
Knights of the Round Table. Wolfram von Eschenbach, who— 
being in this respect the direct opposite of Richard Wagner— 
could neither read nor write, has served as the principal if not ex- 
clusive source whence Wagner has drawn his materials. It is a 
happy coincidence that the latest, or Wagner's Parcival, should 
rise up in the same country, Bavaria, nay, in the very Franconian 
province, where Wolfram’s home stood six hundred years ago. 
Eschenbach lies south-east of Anspach, and is not, therefore, 
very far from Bayreuth. It was in Wiedenberg, probably 





§ From the Neue Freie Presse. 
|| By some spelt “ Grail,” by others “ Greal.” The Celtic Graal signifies a 
gray sandstone dish,—TRANSLATOR, 


4] “ The Graal summons me! ” 
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Wehlenberg near Anspach, that Wolfram had his house, living 
there, poor but contented, with wife and child. Ile died, far 
advanced in the fifties, about 1220, and was buried in the Frauen- 
kirche, Eschenberg. ‘Thus the northern Bavarian province, which 
includes, among other places, Bayreuth, reminds us of the first 
and unsurpassed poet of VParcival—Wolfram von [schenbach. 
Probably, only our learned readers, historians of literature and 
Germanists, have gone deeply into his poem. A far larger circle 
derive their information concerning him and his Parcival from 
old works on literature; more recently, perhaps, from Wilhelm 
Hertz’s careful monography ; or, lastly, from Wilhelm Scherer’s 
admirable History of Literature, now being published in numbers. 
A third set consist of the respectable minority who, in all proba- 
bility, know Wolfram von Kschenbach only as the melodious 
minstrel of the Evening Star in Wagner's Tannhidiuser. This, by 
the way, ought to suflice for the right comprehension of the 
“ Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play,” since a properly constructed 
drama, whether spoken or sung, should explain itself, without 
learned preliminary studies. 

While narrating the substance of Wagner’s poem, we shall 
momentarily dismiss Wolfram’s Parcival from our mind, and not 
notice till subsequently certain divergences of importance to the 
drama. Wagner’s Parsifal——but hold! We must of necessity 
stop a moment at the hero’s name, the Bayreuth mode of spelling 
it having already produced considerable confusion. Wolfram calls 
his hero “ Parcival,” from the I‘rench verb percer (liirwahr, dein 
Nam’ ist Parcival; “recht mitten durch bedeutet er ”).* 
Chrétien *de Troyes calls him “ Perceval” (Valley-Piercert), 
which is allied to the former meaning.{ ‘To try and derive from 
the Persian and Arabic words of undoubted French origin is a 
learned freak in which previously only Joseph Girres delighted, 
and Gervinus has dealt with jis false derivations. Wagner, 
who really does not require yet dearly loves to be great in tritles 
and original in subordinate things, violently derives the indis- 
putably French name from the Arabic, in order to force upon it 
the meaning of “pure lool.” In the second act he makes the 
corruptress, Kundry, explain his hero philologically : ‘Thee did 
I call foolish Pure One, Fal parsi—thee, pure Fool: Parsifal /”§ 
It strikes us that the fact of the name Varcival having been for 
more than 600 years naturalized in literature by one of our 
greatest poets 1s suflicient to make us still adhere to it, and ignore 
any arbitrary alteration. The title of Wagner's lestival-Play 
must of course be quoted literally as Darszfal, but, in other cases, 
the non-Wagnerian world will continue to write “ Parcival” as 
formerly. We will now proceed from VParcival to Darsifal. 

The first scene represents a woodland spot in the northernly 
mountain ranges of Gothic Spain. We see Knights and Squires 
rise from their slumbers beneath the trees to prepare a medicinal 
bath for the sick Graal-King, Amfortas.|| ‘The latter is sleepless 
from ‘severe bodily suffering,” and his pangs keep returning 
more and more “ acute,”** As we learn from the lips of the 
Knight, Gurnemanz, Amfortas sallied forth one day to “ be- 
host ’+f with his lance—the same which once pierced the Re- 
deemer’s side—the wicked magician, Klingsor, but was deprived 
by the latter of the “ wond-wonderful spear,” {{ and despatched 
home with a wound which will not close. There now comes the 
repellantly wild but willing Graal-servant, Kundry, who rushes 
“hastily,” nay, almost “ staggers” on the stage. She brings from 
Arabia a balsam tocure the sick King, and flings herself, exhausted, 


* “Thy name, forsooth, is Parcival ; right through the midst it signifies.” 
— TRANSLATOR. 

t See the great French prose-romance, 1’ ree-foret, with which even Dr 
Hanslick seems to be unacquainted.—O, BG. 

¢ The French, Perce-val, is an imperative noun, like the German Spring- 
ingfeld, and means ‘* Pierce- Valley.” S‘milarly, a son of the fox, Reinhart, 
in the French story about animals is ealled Perce-haie, “ Pierce-Hedge,” and 
the hero of a grand romance of the fourth century, Perce/orest, “ Pieree- 
Forest.” —W, Hinz. 

§ “Dich nannt’ich, thor'ger Reiner, /al parsi—dich, reinen Thoren: 
Parsifal!” 

|| The King Pelles of Morte d’ Arthur (according to Malory).—@. %. 

4 “Starken Bresten.” : 

** “Tmmer sehrender.” 
y 1) a Beheeren,” meaning, probably, in Wagnerese, to “wage war on,” 

attack, ”»—TRANSLATOR, 

tt “ Wunder-wundervoll.” 





on the ground. Scarcely has Amfortas taken the bath, which “stems 
his pain,”§§ when a confused noise is heard coming nearer and 
nearer. A youthful stranger, Parsifal, has forced his way un- 
observed into the wood, and brought down with his arrow a swan 
that was just flying across the “Sacred Lake.” The offender is 
conducted before Gurnemanz, who proceeds to interrogate him. 
To the questions: “Whence art thou? Who is thy father? 
Who sent thee hither? What is thy name?” the Youth always 
replies: “I do not know.” There now arises in Gurnemanz’s 
breast a suspicion that the Youth, a perfect stranger, who has 
thus unaided found his way into the wood, may be the individual 
selected to save the sick King, for an oracle—though certainly a 
very obscure one—has, to comfort the latter, said: “Through 
pity knowing—the pure lool; await him—whom I chose.” 
Gurnemanz bids the Youth follow him; the road to the Grals- 
burg]|||| opens for them of itself, and a moving scene represents the 
progress of the two up steep rocks and through mountain-passes. 
At length, they find themselves in a hall which derives its light 
exclusively from an opening in the vaulted cupola. The sound of 
bells and the voices of invisible boys are heard. The Knights of 
the Graal take their places at long tables, and King Amfortas is 
brought in on his couch. From a niche in the background comes 
the voice of the venerable Titurel, who lives on in the grave, re- 
vivified every day by the miraculous power of the Graal. Titurel 
summons his son to perform his holy office, and uncover the 
latter. With bitter lamentations at his own unworthiness, 
Amfortas obeys, and unveils the sacred vessel, while the boys’ voices 
intone the formula of the Christian sacrament: “ Receive My blood 
for our sake! Receive My body, that ye may remember Me!” The 


‘Graal glows with purple light, the tables are seen to be now sup- 


plied with bread and wine, and the Knights sit down to the meal 
provided by the Graal. Parsifal remains dumb and motionless 
as well at the unexpected splendour as at the King’s groans of 
pain. To Gurnemanz’s question, whether he knows what he has 
beheld, he shakes his head; whereupon the Knight thrusts him 
out through a side-door, with the extremely unpoetic words : “Do 
thou for the future leave the swans here alone, and, gander as 
thou art, seek thyself out a goose.” Thus ends the first act. 

The second act transports us to Klingsor’s magic realm “ on the 
other side the mountains.” The wicked magician calls Kundry, 
“ Hither, Kundry, up to thy master!” On being thus summoned, 
Kundry, amid bluish light, springs out of the ground, uttering a 
“ fearful scream,” and then bursting into a “ plaintive howling.” 
Who is this Kundry ? Tow comes it that she, the ever-willing 
servant of the Graal, is here as Klingsor’s ministering demon! A 
riddle in the first act, she appears in the second as a fresh riddle, 
and that which is to give us the key to these opposite characters 
is only a third and still greater riddle. Kundry, it must be 
stated, .is not only the true attendant of the Knights of the 
Graal, and at the same time the devilish Klingsor’s pernicious 
accomplice, but moreover a mystic relic, a living petrifaction of 
the time of Christ! The wicked Herodias who laughed on seeing 
the gory head of St John the Baptist, and the heartless Jewess 
who laughed at the Redeemer on Ilis way to death, and who was 
afterwards condemned, like a female Ahasuerus, to a life without 
end of anguish and everlasting laughter, are both Wagner's 
Kundry in one person. Klingsor, who has sometimes power over 
her, employs her in leading astray the Knights of the Graal who 
journey to the Fortress. At his command she, whom we beheld 
in the first act repellantly ugly, now appears in all the beauty of 
youth. She has, in time gone by, helped to seduce King Amfortas, 
and now she has to try her arts on Parsifal, who at that moment 
is approaching in ‘ childlike ecstasy.” A magic garden, full of 
luxuriant floral splendour, receives the “pure fool.” From all 
sides, beautiful girls in attire “hastily flung on” rush forward. 
They surround him, at first reprovingly, then coaxingly, and 
lastly, arraying themselves in lovely garments of flowers, attack 
him with amorous blandishments. He endeavours to escape from 
them, when Kundry, young and beautiful, in “slightly veiling 
fanciful garments,” appears and calls him by name. She talks to 
him about his mother, Herzeleide, telling him how that mother 
loved him and died. She gives him “as the last greeting of a 
mother’s blessing —the first kiss of love.” With this kiss a “ fear- 
ful transformation” takes place in him; out of the tumult of 





§§ “ Sein Weh staut.” 
! 
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awakening and mad sensuality he falls, without any intermediate 
preparation, into the extreme of religious ecstasy. He suddenly 
thinks of Amfortas's wound, accuses himself of the deepest crime, 
and then violently pushes away Kundry, who presses on him 
with ever-increasing warmth, At her cry for assistance, Klingsor 
appears on the battlements, and hurls the holy spear at Parsifal. 
The spear, however, remains poised in the air over the “pure 
fool's” head. VParsifal seizes and flourishes it, describing as he 
does so the form of the Cross, whereupon Klingsor’s magic castle 
disappears as though in an earthquake. 

The third act plays considerably later; at least, when we see 
Gurnemanz again he has grown to be “ a very old man,” and is a 
hermit. The scene represents a pleasant locality in the domain of 
the Graal. It is Good Friday. Gurnemanz finds, in a hedge, 
Kundry, lifeless and stiff. Ife awakens her into life. In appear- 
ance, she is, as at first, ugly, but her old wildness has left her. 
Parsifal enters in black armour, with the sacred lance in his hand, 
seeking the way to Amfortas, In the highest rapture, Gurnemanz 
greets the promise of happiness implied by the recovery of the 
spear. Larsifal has appeared as deliverer at the right moment, for, 
on that very day, Good l’riday, the Graal is to be exhibited for 
the last time at Titurel’s funeral, and then for ever to remain con- 
cealed. ‘The Three start for the Graalsburg, but not till they have 
presented us with a surprising and vivid picture from the New 
Testament ; the repentant Kundry washes Parsifal’s feet, and dries 
them with her flowing hair, while Gurnemanz anoints his head with 
balsam, and greets him as the Graal-King. Parsifal takes water in 
his hand from the spring, and baptises Kundry in the Christian faith, 
The moving scene of the first act soon leads them to the Grals- 
burg, where the Knights are standing in the greatest grief around 
the catafalque of the dead Titurel. Amfortas in despair tears 
apart his dress, exposes his open wound, and begs for death at the 
hands of the Knights. Parsifal now enters, and, with the words: 
“One weapon only avails aught—the spear alone that made the 
wound can close it,” touches the King’s wound with the sacred 
lance. The King beams ‘in holy ecstacy,” and staggers with 
deep emotion. Jarsifal, however, raises the spear high in the air, 
when behold! holy blood flows from the point. The Graal is un- 
covered, and glows with light. The dead Titurel rises "to pro- 
nounce a blessing in his coflin, while a white dove, the symbol of 
the Holy ‘Trinity, flies down from the dome and alights on 
Parsifal’s head, Kundry sinks inanimate to the ground, while 
Amfortas and Gurnemanz, kneeling, pay homage to the new 
Graal-King, and we hear the subdued tones of the mystic final 
chorus :— 

“Wonder of the highest Sulvation / 
Redemption to the Redeemer {” * 


(To be continued. ) 





‘0 





From Bayreutu 22 or Juty (From our Teutonic Corre- 
spondent).—It is reported that the “ Meister” (Wagner) has 
given the “ Parole” that Ae and his artists want to be alone, as so 
it is that the gates of Stage Festivalhouse, are closed to every one 
who has not to do direct with the “Gral.” The fear, the coming 
might be too soon, before profune eyes, is the cause, that 
not only to the rehearsals no one is admitted, but the aproach to 
the theatre outside is forbitten ——— Many visitors, coming 
from distant lands, for the first time, coming, were at the gates of 
the theatre refused. The porter discover in the light suited dress, 
an Englishman or an American the harmless I:nglishman and the 
Jungler American reporter, and a reporter is the most despicable 
enemy at a rehearsal. Not a week ago an Aierican reporter 
succeeded to get behind the pillow of the royal bolt, in spite of 
watchmen and the managercounsel, he was however discovered. 
and set out quickly in the open air. Since then the safety police 
are on their guard, And why all this—The Meister wished it— 
The Meister who had a bridge expressly built from the stage to 
the orchestra and the house, is very much irritated, he scolds 
everyone, even his best artists. ‘These, artists, who kneel down, 
before the autority of the meister take these scoldings very 
Calmly only the profan ears of the reporter must not hear his 
corections and advices. Through these strange proceedings no 








* “ Hichsten Heiles Wunder ! 
Erliésung dem Erliser !” 





one knows, what is going on and the advance of the Festivalplay. 
Every storry comes out through third hand, disfigured and no 
one knows realy the truth of the proceedings, Tuesday the 25th 
being the end of all stage rehearsal, Wagner gives a Garden Fete 
for all his artists and Liszt will be amongst them, It is very 
uncertain wether Vogl will appear. The King of Bavaria has his 
Separat-Performance on the 27th, * * * * 

Bayreuru Juty 25,—The last stage rehearsal in full costume 
of Parsifal, took place on Monday the 24 and lasted from 4 till 
9.52, and went off most successfully, All the artists did their 
best. ‘The scenery of Ilerr Brandt worked wonderfully, Astound- 
ing was the wandering scene from the lovely forest scene to the 
Gral sanctuary ((iralls-Lisligthum). At the end the Orchestra 
gave Wagner an ovation. Ile spoke—IIe thanked the members 
for their devotion and said “ Parsifal is the /ast word I have 
spoken.” Kappelmeister Levy conducted. Bayreuth is full with 
celebrities and Reporters, amongst the many foreign Princes is 
the Duke of Edinburgh.—L. 


[This interesting communication reached us too late for last 
number of the M. W.—O, 8.] 

* . * * * * * * * 

I have had a hard struggle, but I have fought against all 
difficulties. I have conquered, I have created “ Parsifal” and 
you will judge my work, I have not forgotten the one friend that 
enabled me to write and I thank you for your zeal and ardour— 
Banquir Feustel proposed Wagners health Also Liszt’s health 
was proposed and Wagner said, he has taken me in hand when I 
still was a poor “ Mosje” but since we are friends his praise is 
my satisfaction. After waiting one hour for the second course 
the Dinner was over—At the end Wagner said—To morrow, the 
Devil is loose “ Morgen geht der Teufel los” if you don’t all get 
mad, zeriickt—I have not had a successful day Of course the 
whole Chorus screemed of delight and promised to do so— 

The first performance of Parsifal is over—what we know of it 
by the Pianoforte score and the book has now gone over the 
stage— Wagner has made a grip at the catholic church and has 
reveeled the secret of the sacriment, and made the penittence 
(Entsagung) a stage piece, With a bold hand he has seized a 
few persons of the Old proenealish myth, of the Parzival, taken 
a vizion and images from the christian revelations, and so com- 
posed a plot for his new work, 

To Shaver Silver, Esq. 

a 


CONCERTS. 

THE J.ondon Conservatoire of Music, under the direction of its 
principal (Mr Lansdowne Cottell), gave a grand concert at the 
Alexandra Palace on Saturday, July 22, before a large and 
appreciative audience, who enjoyed the admirable selection of music 
performed by the clever students. The Conservatoire, the only 
institution in this country where training is conducted upon the 
Continental system, affords amateur and professional alike the 
opportunity of obtaining at nominal terms a thorough and practical 
musical education from the most eminent London and Continental 
teachers, and affords direct facilities to young artistes studying for 
the profession. The Continental system is well known to be 
essentially practical, and we wish the institution every success. 
Judging from the performance and the applause on Saturday, we 
have no doubt that its operations at the present time are doing a 
great deal of good.— The Citizen. 

M. pve Nevers, a Russian pianist of ability, gave a matinée at 
the residence of Colonel Elrington, Princes Gate, on 'Tuesday after- 
noon, July 18, playing with considerable effect arrangements of 
Russian and Bohemian airs, added to a pianoforte duet, in which his 
fellow-pianist was Signor Samuelli. Mrs Elrington, anamateur of high 
attainments, gave Oberthiir’s fantasia on airs from Robert le Diable ; 
and Miss Elrington selected the fifth Polonaise of Chopin. The 
singers were Mdme Barri and Mdlle Desvignes; MM. Odoardo 
Barri, Gandy, Zamboni, &c. The concert was fashionably attended, 
and gave general satisfaction. 

A ‘“recitaL”” of Mr Nicholas Mori’s new comic opera, 7'he Ship- 
wright’s Love (libretto by Mr Wellington Guernsey), was given at 
Chichester Place, on Wednesday, the 26th ult., before a large and 
appreciative audience, whose favourable verdict may not improbably 
lead to its production at one of the numerous theatres devoted to 
this now popular style of composition. The music, thoroughly 
English in dane. was effectively rendered by Misses Foresta 
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and Cossford, Messrs Broughton, Roney, Birch, Quick, and Ains- 
worth, the composer (Mr Nicholas Mori) presiding at the pianoforte. 
The scene is laid at Falmouth, and the plot was found highly amus- 
ing. Author and composer were oie for at the end and warmly 
applauded. 


Mr SANDERS gave his Evening Concert at the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley Street, on the 27th July. The celebrated Trumpet player, 
Mr T. Harper, performed in his usually splendid style—The ‘‘ Exile’s 
Lament” (Albert) is a lovely composition—Mr Harper played it as 
only Mr Harper can—such glorious Tone, so finished, breathing 
such a spirit of Music—Englishmen have to be proud of such a Man. 
The new song (M.N.) “The Brave Old Victory ”—Words and 
Music by Mr Sanders, sung by Mr Frank Holmes, and accompanied 
by Mr W. H. Holmes-—told remarkably well it was rapturously 
encored.—It is thoroughly English—which is saying a great deal— 
highly dramatic and truthful—Mr Frank Holmes sang the song with 
great attention to light and shade—and gave great satisfaction— 
Mr W. H. Holmes (who has not appeared in Public for some time) 
was twice encored—once—in ‘‘ Bitter Sweet ”—a Fragment by Miss 
Sydney Gardiner—It is a lovely Composition—and was rapturously 
encored—Mr W. H. Holmes played his Caprice ‘‘ Auld lang syne,” 
and on being encored gave his ‘‘ Scottish Chimes.” Miss Edith 
Collins quite charmed by her performance of Polonaise, Chopin, and 
solo, ‘Storm Rondo” Steibelt and in a beautiful duet by Walter 
Macfarren played by Miss Edith Collins and R. W. Buttery, with 
great effect. There was some charming Vocal Music by Miss Grace 
Woodward, Miss Jessie Royd; also by Mr Dison. The concert 
seemed to give general satisfaction.—( From an occasional con- 
tributor, ) 


—— ()———— 


PROVINCIAL. 


ABERGAVENNY. —At the Musical Eisteddfod to be held on Monday, 
August 7th, a prize of £100 is awarded for the best choral singing, 
and prizes of £25 for madrigal and part-song, Mr Brinley Richards 
being ‘‘ Principal Adjudicator.” The Eisteddfod is under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Abergavenny, Lord Aberdare, the High 
Sheriff of Monmouthshire, &c. Each of the choirs must consist of 
at least 150 voices, and eight have already declared themselves 
competitors. The meeting has created much excitement in South 
Wales, and a large attendance is expected. 

HeEREForD. —The preliminary programme of the 159th ‘ Festival 
of the Three Choirs ” of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester is out. 
The principal artists engaged are Mesdames Albani and Patey, 
Misses Marian Fenner, Anna Williams, and Hilda Wilson, Messrs 
Kdward Lloyd, C. W. Fredericks, Boyle, King, and Santley. Mr J. 
T. Carrodus is leader of the band. The Festival begins on the 11th 
prox. Mendelssohn’s Llijah, selections from andel’s Judas 
Maccabeus, Beethoven’s symphony No. 4, the 137th psalm by Goetz, 
Bach’s Magnificat in D, Mendelssohn’s St Paul, G. M. Garrett’s new 
oratorio 7’he Shunammite (conducted by the composer), Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, a selection from Molique’s Abraham, and Handel’s 
Messiah are among the leading features of a rich and varied pro- 
gramme. There will be secular concerts at the Shire Hall on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, chiefly of a miscellaneous character, 
but including, among other interesting items, an Ode to the Passions, 
by Mrs aeons White, and Beethoven's Choral Fantasia. 

Norwicu.—The last for the present season of the St Andrew’s 
Hall Organ Recitals was given on Saturday afternoon, July 29, by 
Dr Bunnett, in the presence of a large audience—the hall being well 
nigh filled. When we mention the organist’s name, it is needless to 
say that the varied programme was carried out effectively, and 
proved a real musical treat. At the conclusion the Sheriff (J. J. 
Winter, Esq.) moved a resolution expressing to Dr Bunnett the 
great pleasure and enjoyment which had been afforded by these 
recitals, and in doing so the speaker alluded with satisfaction to the 
fact that above 5,000 persons had attended them during the series, 
The worthy doctor’s arrangement of the programmes, his selection 
of music of the highest order, by which the popular taste must be 
elevated, and his masterly performances on this noble instrument 
deserved their sincere and hearty recegnition. The proposition was 
warmly seconded by E. K. Harvey, Esq., and agreed to with 
acclamation. —Lastern Daily Press. 

BrrMINGHAM FeEstIvAL.—The performance of the new cantata, 
Psyche, by the Danish composer, Niels Gade, of which the Princess 
of Wales has accepted the dedication, is fixed for August 3lst. A 
London performance is fixed for December 12 at St James’s Hall, 
Mdme Marie Roze has been specially engaged by the committees to 
sing the part of ‘‘ Psyche” on each occasion, and it is expected that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will honour both by their presence, 
in compliment to the Danish composer, who will conduct his work 
in person.—(Communicated.) 





Leevs.—‘‘The Town Council and Dr Spark have, after many 
years’ perseverance, brought the Town Hall Concerts to a successful 
issue. On Saturday night, July 29, the Victoria Hall 
was crowded, and the audience thoroughly enjoyed the excellent 
programme which had been provided. The following remarks were 
appended to the programme by Dr. Spark :—‘The Corporation 
regard these Free Organ Recitals from an educational point of view, 
and the great personal interest the Corporate Property Committee 
take in their realization and success is a matter of great gratification 
to us all—musicians and people. It is calculated that not fewer 
than sixty thousand persons have attended the performances just 
ended, to listen—and listen the audience always does most atten- 
tively—to nearly four hundred pieces I have had the honour to play 
during this session. I hope to resume the recitals early in Septem- 
ber, of which due notice will be given.’”—Leeds Express, July 31. 


—— 0 ——_ 


A SOP FOR THE “ ADVANCED.” 


** Avancé Hercule! ” 


(Avance et recule.) 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—The programme of the Hereford Festival this year is 
varied and good. Nevertheless, members of the “ Advanced” 
will be shocked at finding not only Mendelssohn’s Eijah, but 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul set down. “ Are you going to ao 
said (in my hearing) an honest, straightforward every-day 
“ Musiker ” (not “ Mustkant ”) to one of the most advanced among 
the too tooer tooest apostles of the Weimarian and Bayreuthian 
teachings. ‘ What?”—retorted the fiercely placid Weimar- 
Bayreuthian—* go all that way to hear Elijah ?—not if I know 
it!” 

The Shunammite, however, of Dr Garrett, a red-hot Wagnerian, 
will, on Thursday, prove an irresistible temptation to the 
“ Advanced,” who will swallow it with extreme relish, and leave 
the Cathedral time enough to escape Beethoven’s Massin ©. Of 
course, after “ the interval of one hour,” they will return for the 
selections from Molique’s Abraham, and in the evening rush im- 
petuously to Shire I[all, where an exceptional programme of 
music, vocal and instrumental, awaits them, every item of which 
they will hungrily and thirstily consume. With drawn swords 
they will then set out zw fuss for Bayreuth, lest, in their absence, 
Kundry, prevailing over Parsifal, should help to establish Klingsor 
as “ King of the Graal.”—I am, Sir, with courtesy, 

Your Speciat Fanatic. 





Colney Hatch, Aug. 3, 1892. 





THE GITANA’S SONG.* 
(From Operetta, “ A Story of Seville.”) 


“ Your palace I shou!d prison find, 

Your jewels chains my feet to bind, 

My simple ways your friends would 
scorn, 

I in my grandeur be forlorn. 

In wedlock sought a gipsy maid. You’d learn to hate some day, I fear, 

“Noble Sir,” she laughing said, The Busne girl you once held dear. 

“ What sort of countess should I be? Choose one, Sir Count, of your degree, 

I lose the tent, the greenwood free, |The greenwood mine, and liberty ; 

The moon, the starlit heaven above, | Yes, give me the blue heaven above, 

Gitana’s song, and Julio’s love, | Gitana’s song and Julio’s love.” 

CARLEON. 


In Seville doth the story go 

(Tis said ’tis not so long ago) 

A count, a high grandee of Spain, 

And one who ne’er had wooed in 
vain, 














* Copyright. 








Mr Bovucicautt7’s address upon acting at the Lyceum Theatre 
dealt with few topics upon which criticism has not already spoken. 
His technical illustrations were amusing, and belonged, of course, 
to a province outside the domain of criticism. In what was of 
most importance, however, in the protest against the “ vanity- 
sickness” that impedes an actor, against the indifference and 
inattention with which the spectators of a supposed action regard 
what should curdle their blood, and in other kindred matters, he 
lent the weight of his name and talent to views that have 
found constant advocacy in the Atheneum. For such support 
we are naturally thankful. It is possible that the conditions 
under which Mr Boucicault spoke may lend weight to his words, 
and that the fact that a large portion of his audience was made 
up of actors may render his speech profitable. Mr Boucicault’s 
method is, at least, perfect, and his lecture was an artistic as well 
as an intellectual treat.—J, K, 
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A True Aropbecy. 


GERMAN INVASION OF OLD DRURY. 





OLD Crow (at lwich).—Don’t go there—don’t go there ! 

Young Crow.—Why not ?—why not ? 

OLp Crow.—Youw'll get shot—you'll get shot. 

Young Crow.—I don’t care—I don’t care (bang !/— Young Crow 


SJalls). 


OLp Crow.—I told you so !—I told you so! (resumes meal). 








Count Cavour.—the publishing firm of Roux & Favale, of 
Turin, are about to issue a series of 900 letters by Count Cavour, 
many of which have not been published. The work will be in 
three volumes, the first to be issued towards the end of August. 
The series comprises a number of letters written between the 
years 182] and 1861, each volume marking an epoch in his 
political career, The work will be edited by the variously accom- 
— homme de lettres, the Capitano Luigi Chiala— Morning 

ost, 








MR IRVING'S FAREWELL SPEECH. 
Lyceum, Saturday, July 29. 

The curtain has fallen upon Romeo and Juliet for the 130th time, 
and I hope you will permit it on September 2nd, this day five weeks, 
to rise again upon the play presented to-night. I am told sometimes 
that Ido wrong to inflict on you the tediousness of Shakspere, an 
author whose works some of the wise judges of dramatic art assure 
us are rather dull and tiresome to a nineteenth-century audience. 
Perhaps Shakspere would find some of us a little dull and tiresome, 
too ; but, be that as it may, I fear I shall continue in my misguided 
course as I shall meet with your support to warrant my perseverance, 
and, for those who find his works dull and tedious, we shall be happy 
to put them on the free list when you are kind enough to leave room 
for them. 1 am glad to tell you that the season just past has realized 
nothing but success. We began with Zhe T'wo Roses, which you 
received with great favour, and which was played until the produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet. Romeo and Juliet was no light under- 
taking, and. it is, perhaps, worth recording that, out of twenty 
characters, more or less, in the play, not one of them had ever been 
attempted by any of us before ; so that to each actor in the cast it 
was a first night’s representation. This, in a Shakspere play, is 
somewhat remarkable, and difficult beyond belief to all who know 
the difficulties under which actors labour on their first appearances 
in what are called legitimate parts. Every part has been acted 
before—hundreds and, perhaps, thousands of times before—and 
various standards of opinions have been formed and volumes 
probably written upon them. It is a common thing to hear an actor 
say, ‘‘ Ah, give me an original part,” meaning a part that cannot be 
judged by precedent. It was thought by some, I remember, 
that I had overdone our play with scenery and _ trappings, 
and that I had spent too much upon its production, That I don't 
dispute, but that it was overdone—I do. Nothing, tomy mind, can 
be overdone upon the stage that is beautiful—I mean correct and 
harmonious, and that heightens, not dwarfs, the imagination and 
reality. I took no less comparative pains in producing The 
Captain of the Watch or The Two Roses, The next play—and I 
must again inflict upon you the tediousness,of Shakspere*—the next 
play which we shall have the honour of presenting will be Much 
Ado about Nothing, the cast of which will be the best I can by every 
possibility command. What our next venture may be after that 
I can hardly now say, for, like a good skipper, I must closely 
watch the breeze of your desire, and trim my sails accordingly. On 
behalf of the Lyceum company I must thank you for the manifold 
kindnesses you have shown, and I must especially thank you on 
behalf of Mrs Stirling, whose performance of the Nurse will, I am 
sure, be long remembered by you, and on behalf of Miss Ellen 
Terry. To play the part of Juliet 130 consecutive times, and never 
to have faltered, is an effort calling forth an energy both of 
brain and soul—a feat of physical endurance not often accom- 
plished, and seldom, I am glad to say, if ever, required of an 
artist. You will perhaps say, ‘‘Then why require 
it?” Ladies and gentlemen, ‘‘Those who live to please must 
please to live.” Success cannot be commanded in theatrical 
matters, If you like the presentment of a play you will come and 
see it; if you don’t like it you will stay away, and if you do come 
and see it in goodly numbers it is a manager’s duty to continue it. 
‘‘While you have success keep it,” should be the motto of the 
manager of a big theatre, for sympathy without success will soon 
shut up his theatre. For myself, whilst thanking you for the 
brilliant attendance with which you have honoured me to-night 
(another proof of your favour), I have a _ confession to 
make which lies heavy upon my breast, for if I am 
to credit a certain authority I have grievously offended 
you. Itseems I have been guilty of sanctioning a custom more 
honoured in the breach that the observance—the custom of what is 
called taking a ‘‘ benefit.” Benefits, it appears, should never be 
taken, should be forgot, at least by actors whom your favour has 
cherished with prosperity and honour. Now, I beg to differ from 
this view, and having the respect and honour of my calling 





* Who, as Dogberry expresses it, is “ as tedious as a king.” 
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thoroughly and seriously at heart, would not forget the old 
custom. Ladies and gentlemen, few of you, I daresay, have come 
here to-night with the impression that your money will be welcome 
to an impoverished treasury. It is not to put money in my purse or 
to take it out of yours that I cling to the old custom. But I cannot 
deny myself at the end of each season the gratification of reading in 
your kindly faces that approbation which I deserve so imperfectly, 
but which, believe me, I value so highly. Thanks for your gene- 
rous favour, every night is a benefit or otherwise to me as a 
manager, but on occasions like this I come forward—and I am not 
ashamed to do so, as many great masters of my art have done so 
before me—to take a special benefit, the benefit of seeing around me 
many of my best and well-tried friends—best and well-tried 
because throughout my career, through all my_ struggles, 
through my failures and successes, they have succoured me 
with their hearty sympathy and cheered me with their ungrudging 
encouragement. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you with all my 
heart, and wish you but for a little time ‘‘Good-bye,” and I hope I 
shall never be guilty of worse taste or greater vulgarity than in ap- 
pearing before you as I do to-night ; and whether it may be called a 
benefit or by any other name, I shall be proud of the occasion which 
can gather together such a distinguished assembly as have honoured 
me with their presence to-night. 





Qe 
SOME HINTS FOR MUSICAL NOTEBOOKISTS. 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Srr.—Halévy’s family name was Lévy. Wagner knew this full 
well, and whenever he fell over the composer of La Juive, at the 
corner of Louis-le-grand Street (which was seldom), he escaped with- 
out injury. He used to say, ‘‘Ha, Lévy!”—and Halévy let him 
pass, with a ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur.” I speak of 1840, or thereabouts, 
when, at the request of Maurice Schlésinger, Wagner arranged 
Guido et Genevra for five flutes and three shawms, which latter he 
would playfully designate as ‘‘ Shem, Ham, and Japhet ” (before his 
treatise, Judaism in Music, had seen the light of day), and for the 
same spirited, though a thought lymphatic, undertaker, wrote puffs 
extraordinary on the operas of Meyerbeer and Halévy in general. 
These puffs are extant. If you like, I will send them, under cover, 
to Dr Septimus Wind, who will blow them open and reveal their 
contents. 

In 1851, I should add that Mr Shaver Silver fell over both Halévy 
and Wagner at the same corner of Louis-le-grand Street, but, 
happily, with no loss to life or even limb. Mr Silver was then 
writing his first Life of Rossini, suggested to him by Charles Lamb 
Kenney and Pierre Dupont. This was the year of the Coup d’Htat 
(State-blow), which Shaver was sent specially to witness, after it 
was over—accompanied by Gus Mayhew and Bob Brough, who, 
Vivier and Taxile Delord, the Charivarist, notwithstanding, had no 
more to do with that Coup than Clement White (an Irish minstrel 
of their gang). But residing in the ‘Quartier Latin,” over and 
athwart the Pont Neuf, they were suspected of Jules Janin, who 
lived at No. 22, Rue Vaugirard (Vau-Girard! Hence ‘ Whoa- 
EKmma!”), and was not easily put out of his conceit. ‘‘ All this 
gorgeous company of wits” (Childe Haroll—no, Leveson Gower) 
are gone ! except Kugéne Vivier and the writer of this lame epistle, 
your faithless and obedient, SAMUEL ToPeR TABLE, 

[It is long since Mr Table has honoured us with a communica- 
tion, May his shadow grow bigger and his corpus never shrivel. 
—Dtto Beard. ] 


—() —— 


DEVONSHIRE MUSIC, 

The following are extracts from notices of recent musical doings 
at Taunton, which the spirited example set by its foremost pro- 
fessor, Mr Dudeney, is fast creating another musical town. 

* aa * * * * * 

The principal added that he was particularly pleased with the 
progress the scholars had made in music, and passed a warm tribute 
of praise to Mr Dudeney. The prizes were then distributed. 

* * * * * * * . 


Music prizes (given by Mr Dudeney) :—Ist, R. Sommerville ; 2nd, 
H. Sommerville; 3rd, Radermacher ; certificates, H. Marsden, F. 
Clements, A. Glanvill, and Gorton. 

The concert was quite a success, the room being crowded. The 
programme, a somewhat lengthy one, was very well sustained 
throughout, the audience evincing its appreciation by repeated 
encores, which were not, however, responded to. The choir, with 








Mr Dudeney as conductor, has very much improved. Part I. opened 
with Sterndale Bennett’s part-song, ‘Of all the Arts,” by the 
choir, given in capital time. A quintetin D for flute, violins, viola, 
and violoncello, admirably played by Messrs M. Rowe (whose 
manipulation of the flute was perfect), Allen, H. Radermacher, 
Dudeney, and R. Somerville, and was very deservedly applauded. 
A decidedly clever composition, entitled ‘‘ The events of the year,” 
by ‘‘an old boy and a young girl,” was given by A. Gorton. The 
feature of the first part was the Greek drama, Antigone, by Sophocles, 
the vocal parts by W. P. Balfern, A. Cornish, A. Griffith, and R. 
Savery. This was very creditably carried out. The incidental* 
music by Mendelssohn was given with effect by the choir and 
orchestra. The air, “I will love thee,” from Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria, was given by T. R. Glanvill, who possesses a voice of re- 
markable sweetness. 
* * * * * * * * 

Macfarren’s “The Brothers,” given by T. R. Glanvill and F. 
Stevens, was vociferously encored, but was not repeated. The con- 
cert concluded with an epilogue, delivered by a small boy, named 
B. Colthurst, who was warmly applauded. The concert passed off 
in a satisfactory manner, and too great praise cannot be given to Mr 
Dudeney for his excellent management. 


[More in our next,—®. B. | 


—_—o0-— 


SOME NOT IRRELEVANT QUERIES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

S1r,—Will some one of your numerous readers kindly enlighten 
me on the following questions? 

1, Why should not the munificently inclined endow the Royal 
Academy of Music with the means for granting free instruction 
and maintenance to those whose abundance of talent and lack of 
means appear to entitle them to it ? 

2. Why is it to be supposed that musical genius should only be 
sought for among the most impecunious classes ? 

3. Is musical genius a lower sort of gift than literary or poetic 
inspiration? Quite as many great writers and poets have 
belonged to the higher and wealthier classes as to the poorer. 

4, Why should not the wealthier classes spend more intelligence 
on the study of music, and thereby have some judgment of their 
own, instead of deafly following any prevalent craze. 

5. Why should not musical distinction be as much attained by 
the self-devotion of those who can pay for instruction as of those 
who cannot? Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer belonged to wealthy 
families, and yet were not content to_remain merely amateurs. 
Yours faithfully, ENQUIRER. 








Malle Nordica is Miss Lilian Norton. 

Carl Rosa begins his tour on Monday in Dublin—conducetor, M. 
Goosens, of the Gaiety, when Mr Hollingshead gave French opera 
with Santley. 

Bayreutu (correspondence ).—The first performance of Parsifal 
took place on the 25th ult. The leading characters were sustained 
by Materna (Kundry), Winkelmann (Parsifal), Scaria (Gurnemanz), 
Reichmann (Amfortas), Hill (Klingsor), and Kindermann (Titurel). 
Herr Levy of the Theatre Royal, Munich, conducted. The curtain 
rose for the first act at 4 p.m. and fell at 5.30. The second act com- 
menced at 7 and terminated at $.15. After the third act, there was 
a call for Wagner, who made a short speech, in which he particularly 
thanked all who had taken part in the performance. The Grand- 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar and the Prince of Hesse were among the 
audience. The French contingent included MM. Saint-Saéns, 
Délibes, Salvayre, Charles Lamoureux, Francis Planté, Fischer the 
violoncellist, and many others.--The papers supply some financial 
details respecting the Parsiful performances. King Ludwig of 
Bavaria will satisfy the claims of the vocal artists, orchestra, and 
other persons from the Theatre Royal, Munich; he will pay 60,000 
marks to the dancers alone. But the large additions which had to 
be made to the numerical strength of the company—for the orchestra 
has been increased from 70 to 110 members, and a grand total of 
some 300 persons is engaged in the performance—necessitates an 
extra sum of 84,000 marks for the singers, which the managing 
committee will have to provide. Only Marianne Brandt sings with- 
out pecuniary remuneration. Mdme Materna receives 6,000 marks, 
and Herr Scaria 6,300. 

* If the music to Antigone be ‘incidental,” let all music henceforth be 
incidental. —Otto Geard. 
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WAIFS. 


Mdme Christine Nilsson seems to benefit materially by the air 
and waters of Harrowgate, where she intends remaining till pro- 
fessional engagements compel her to leave that pleasant and health- 
ful spot. She has no intention of going either to the Lake of 
Geneva (Lake Leman) or to the South of France, but will remain 
in England, with the interval of two or three days in Paris, until 
she leaves for America, 

Herr Schuberth has left town for his country residence, near St 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, to pass vacation with his family previous to 
fulfilling his Continental engagements. The indefatigable director 
of the Schubert Society has arranged, conducted, and played at no 
fewer than 287 concerts, soirées, and ‘‘ At Homes,” during the past 
season, from March till July—a veritable ‘‘ labour of Hercules,” 

Teresa Singer is at Messina. 

Emma Turolla is at Rimini, taking the baths. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has been performed at Melbourne. 

Kaschmann, the well-known baritone, has been lately at Milan. 

Mdlle Sangalli, will appear for a few nights, in Sylvia, at St 
Petersburgh. 

Albert Becker is appointed professor of singing in the Falk-Real- 
schule, Berlin. 

G. Molinari has taken a five years’ lease of the Teatro Merca- 
dante, Naples. 

D’Oyley Carte has acquired the American acting right of Les 
Manteaux Noirs. 

Theodore Thomas has been giving concerts in the Exposition 
Building, Chicago. 

Joseffy, the brilliant virtwoso-pianist, is taking a holiday amid the 
Catskill Mountains. 

Sangiorgi has been promoted to the grade of officer of the Order 
of the Italian Crown. 

A revival of Carafa’s Masaniello is promised at the Theitre du 
Chateau d’Eau, Paris. 

Emilia Tagliana, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, recently paid 
a short visit to Milan. 

Franz Servais has nearly completed the third and last act of an 
opera entitled Apollonide. 

The bass, Vidal, is said to be engaged for the autumn at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

The new Théitre des Arts, Rouen, will be inaugurated with 
Boieldieu’s Dame blanche. 

Manzotti has superintended the getting up of his ballet Excelsior 
at the Eden-Théatre, Paris. 

Gallmayer, the well-known Viennese soubrette, is engaged at the 
Thalia Theatre, New York. 

Pasdeloup has gone, with his orchestra, to Bordeaux, where he 
will give twelve grand concerts. 

Frederick Archer is engaged as solo organist at Worcester Festi- 
val, Mass. (U. S.), in September. 

Tamberlik, with an Italian operatic company, will inaugurate 
next October the new Theatre at Vigo. 

Capellmeister Jean Bott intends visiting the United States next 
season in his capacity of violin-virtuoso, 

The buffo-opera company of the Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater, 
Berlin, have been performing in Nuremberg. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda is announced at Montevideo, (Are we never 
to hear it in London, Mr Gye ?—Dr Blidge.) 

Xaver Scharwenka, after attending the Zurich Musical Festival, 
has gone for a holiday to the Lake of Lucerne. 

The ‘‘ Inaugural Hymn,” written by Sig. Buono, for the Exhibi- 
tion at Trieste, will be set to music by Zingerle. 

Oreste Bimboni has been commissioned to write an opera on a 
Roumanian subject for the Theatre at Bucharest. 

The attraction of the approaching season at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, will be Delibes's Jean de Nivelle, 

According to report, Massenet’s Roi de Lahore will be given in 
the forthcoming season at the Filarmonico, Verona, 

Another well-known artist who intends opening a school for sing- 
ing is Marie Sass, the original Selika of the A/fricaine. 

Hampurcu.—The conductors of the Singers’ Festival will be 
Von Bernuth of Hamburgh (professor) and Schmid of Munich. 

The Milan J/lustrazione Populare has published a minuet com- 
on by Mozart when only four years old, his father writing~it 
down. 





In consequence of a difference about terms, Santa-Athos, the 
barytone, has declined a re-engagement at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha has conferred the cross of the 
Saxe-Ernest House Order on J. C. Engel, manager of Kroll’s Theatre, 
Berlin. 

Lamperti is taking a holiday on the banks of the Lake of Como, 
and Marie Vanzandt has gone there to profit once more by his 
advice. 

The band of the Ist Bavarian Regiment of the Line, which 
carried off the prize in Paris, will give a series of concerts in 
Vienna. 

A new spectacular buffo-opera, La Mille et deuxiéme Nuit, music 
by M. Lucien Poujade, is in preparation at the Grand-Théatre, 
Rheims. 

Heinrich Schradieck resigns his post as leader of the Town- 
Orchestra, Leipsic, but remains on the professional staff of the Con- 
servatory. 

The repertory during Carneval at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, will 
includes Le Prophéte, Lucia,or La Sonnambula (with Etelka Gerster), 
and Terziani's new opera. 

Mr C. Oberthiir has gone on a tour in Germany, and will play at 
Kissengen on August 9th, Schwalbach, August 15, and afterwards 
at Ems and Wiesbaden, &c. 

Alban Forster, teacher in the Royal Conservatory and director of 
the Liedertafel, Dresden, succeeds August Klughardt as Court- 
Capellmeister at Neustrelitz. 

By a recent ministerial order, all musical works scattered about 
in the public libraries of Rome are henceforth to be kept in the 
library of the St Cecilia Society. 

After singing seven times in Faust at the Teatro Sannazaro, 
Naples, Nadine Boulichoff, the young Russian prima donna, was 
engaged for three extra performances. 

At Buenos Ayres, Lucrezia Borgia was selected for the first 
appearance of Pappenheim, as the Duchess, and Serbolini, of the 
National Theatre, as the Duke of Ferrara. 

A new opera, Yole di Svevia, by T. Giribaldi, was to be produced 
for the first time at the Teatro Solis, Montevideo, on the occasion of 
the gala performance in connection with the national fétes. 

Mdlle Adler, a young Russian, who has been singing in Italy, is 
negotiating with Calabresi, who wishes her to sustain the part of 
Arlette, in Jean de Nivelle, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

It is said that Fischoff has engaged the young violinist, Teresina 
Tua, for two years at an annual salary of 120,000 francs (?). He 
intends touring with her in Sweden, England, Russia, and America. 

Early in 1883, Auguste Neumann will give Nibelungen perfor- 
mances in America. He has already a guarantee of 100,000 dol- 
lars.—(Will Theodore Thomas conduct these performances ?—Dr 
Blivge.) 

Miss Rosa Kenney has been the ‘‘ rage” during the past season 
at the réunions of the ‘upper ten thousand,” reciting with genuine 
effect, among other poems, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Godiva” and ‘‘ Morte 
d@’Arthur.” 

Aimée (l'aimée) is to open at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
on the 18th September, in what opera is not stated—or, as the 
“liners” say, ‘has not transpired.” (Why ‘transpired ?”— 
Dr Blivge.) 

Ida Lewis lately saved two members of a brass band from drown- 
ing. ‘‘The mitigating circumstance,” observes an American con- 
temporary, ‘is that she did not know what they were till she had 
yanked them out.” 

The buffo-opera composers, Strauss, gs Millicker, Genée, 
Zell, Ziehrer, Hopp, and Gothov-Griineke, have signed an agree- 
ment giving Conried of New York the acting right of their operas 
for America and England. 

It is said that a chorus-singer named Erti, from the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, went suddenly mad during a performance of 
Parsifal at Bayreuth. (If this be true, a convenience on the 
opposite hill was easy of access.—Dr Blidge.) 


— a Advertisements, 














SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL BeERason, is published, price 4s,, by DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W 
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HOPE TEMPLE’S NEW BALLAD. 


DELE POHT’S SONG. 


BALLAD. 
Words by TENNYSON. 
Music by 


HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; 
Where may be obtained, composed by HopE TEMPLE, 
“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (words by Tom Hoop), price 4s. 


“Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. (Regent Street) send us several ballads, but 
none that can be said to approach in sweetness and charm ‘The Poet’s Song,’ 
words by Tennyson, music by Hope Temple. There is merit of a very palpable 
kind in this effort, which betrays the complete affinity between musician and 
poet that is so essential for a due rendering of justice by one to the other. The 
melody is suave, expressive, and, above all, original; its harmonies are un- 
common and interesting, while the full yet simple accompaniment assists the 
voice without, as is too often the case, usurping the effect that should rightly 
be left for the singer to obtain. We have devoted more than a passing word 
to ‘The Poet’s Song,’ because we regard it as superior to the ordinary run of 
‘ pot-builers.’ It should become popular with amateurs who know how to 
appreciate a really good ballad.”— Sunday Times. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


Pour LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played as a Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello, 








Just Published. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


FRAGMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
SIDNEY GARDINER, 


Price 1s, net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW PIANOFORTE DUET. 
“VICTOIRE.” 


GRAND GALLOP MILITAITRE, 
FOR 
TWO PERFORMERS ON 


By 
P. VON TUGGINER. 
Price 5s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONE PIANOFORTE, 





Just Published, 


FLOWERS OF MEMORY. 


Sona, 
Words by J. WESTON. 
Music by 
HERBERT SIMS REEVES, 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE > 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “ Bourrée,” in E flat, is., 
“*Memory ” (Romance), 3s, 
‘*The most original and taking piece in our budget is ‘ Danse Pyrrhique,’ for 
the pianoforte, by Brownlow Baker. It is safe for an encore whenever it is 


Loo awe 


A NEW MASONIC SOLO AND QUARTET, 
Dedicated by express permission to His Roya: Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons, 








By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Orzanist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
“Very well-intentioned and easy to sing is ‘ Unity,’ new Masonic solo and 
quartet, written and composed by Richard F. Harvey ; at the close of a Masonic 


dinner it will be received with thunders of applause.”— Graphic. 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
MISS LILIAN 








Composfs rt Depiks A COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 2. 


No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
NARDE. 


Book 1. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. 
2, ROMANCE. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA- | 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 3 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 
well written, and most 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, 


effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTAISIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs | Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan's Opera, 5s. | 











from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 





Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES. 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 


BOHEMIA, SERVIA, Se. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d, each, paper covers; 


4s. cloth. 








“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Fastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
cighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred, 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 


It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 


Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | 


a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volh-slieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinees.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prclifie song writer, who died in 


statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are voll:slieder, and they include ‘Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 


footnote. 


traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 


| melodies. 


first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country, A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” —Figaro, 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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